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Our Tanks To Co-Worxers.—There are emotions 
emanating from the human soul which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. There is a deeper feeling sometimes 
experienced than that expressed in prose, poetry, or 
music. Can a true lover,a devout worshipper, or a 
consecrated philanthropist, find ‘“ words” to give full 
expression to his thoughts? We are engaged in a gi- 
gantic reform. We have been upheld and encouraged 
in our work. We have succeeded in laying a founda- 
tion. “ The people” have received and cherished a 
new truth,—a truth on which our hopes are founded. 
They will appropriate and cultivate this truth. It will 
do them good. Purenovocy has become an admitted 
science. It will revolutionize the world. Philosophy 
and religion have a new interpreter, and heaven is 
thereby made more accessible. It is for these reasons 
that we congratulate mankind, and thank our friends. 

Strengthened and fortified with truth, and “a host 
of co-workers,” we shall push on, while life lasts, these 
glorious principles, which are to place humanity in a 
nearer, higher, and more intimate relationship with 
the Creator. This is our mission. We trust in God 
and our friends, and shall continue, without ceasing, to 
work and pray. 











The New Dear. 


Tue light-of the New Year dawns upon 
us, and with it one of the most important 
eras in the range of human history. The world 
is improving. The earth itself is being 
developed, ripened and perfected, becoming 
more and more adapted to the sustenance 
and happiness of man. The human race 
is making progress with rapid strides, in all 
physical and intellectual achievements, The 
moral nature of man, too, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, is coming forth and 
seeking its true channels of activity, and 
claiming its supremacy over all his grosser 
elements. That this struggle of the moral 
with the animal nature of man will be long 
and arduous, is, doubtless, true, but as sure 
as the moral is the crowning excellence of 
man, just so sure will it ultimately rule his 
actions. People are everywhere becoming 
dissatisfied with the stand-still, animal con- 
dition of things; and we see no brighter 
harbinger of good than the spontaneous ef- 
forts so prevalent to redeem man from thral- 
dom to appetite in the form of intemper- 
ance. . 

It were a sorry fact, indeed, if, with all 
the developments in physical progress, with 
every appliance of mechanism and art, man’s 
higher faculties must remain dormant and 
undeveloped. 

We hail every new machine, every new 
linc of railroad or telegraph, every contri- 
vanee to promote the health, comfort, 
or intelligence of man, as a civilizer, a Re- 
former. Then thunder on, ye muscles of 
iron, and vibrate ye nerves of steel, till man 





shall but speak the word and matter bow to 
his will, and distance and time be annihi- 
lated. 

In view of the giant tread of the spirit of 
progress on all hands, may we not appro- 
priately wish our readers “a happy New 
Year?” What day Since time began could 
this wish be uttered with such promise of 
fulfilment ? 

It were idle to invoke this boon had 
we no substantial basis on which such a de- 
sire can rest—had we no means of aiding 
our fellow-men to achieve “ their being’s 
end and aim.” 

Our chosen mode of ministering to the 
happiness of those for whom our good 
wishes are entertained, is by disseminating 
truth throygh the pages of the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. This work aims to show man 
how to be happy, by developing the laws of 
health, and making the path so plain that 
the common, the uneducated mind, may find 
and follow it. It also opens to demonstra- 
tive inspection the complicated elements 
and workings of the mind, and by thus 
teaching man the highest laws of his being, 
we open to him the secret of avoiding mis- 
ery, and of attaining the highest order of 
happiness of which his nature is capable. 

Before the advent of Phrenology no 
means were known of determining respect- 
ing strangers, the relative strength of their 
passions, their moral force, their prudence, 
their ambition, the peculiarities of their 
judgment and memory, their mechanical tal- 
ent, ur their poetic or mathematical ability. 
No fond mother or teather could predi- 
cate what course to pursue with a child, .o 
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produce the best results in educating and 
governing it, until perhaps an erroneous 
course had perverted its nature beyond the 
reach of thorough reformation. But under 
the light of Phrenology, the character of 
the child stands out distinctly, though he 
has not yet “done good or evil,” so that 
parents may know just what faculties to 
cherish, and what to check in each child, 
however different their natural dispositions. 
This is the chief glory of Phrenology. Until 
we have a generation properly educated in 
body and mind from early childhood, our 
race will not have been renovated. Nor even 
then will the highest point of human perfec- 
tability be attained ; because, unfavorable he- 
reditary tendencies will not have ceased toex- 
ert their influence over the character of man. 
We must have a generation from this prop- 
erly educated one, before we can realize all 
that the race can become. This process of 
education is going on in thousands of fami- 
lies under the monitorial teachings of the 
Journal; and from the pupils of such in- 
struction we look for salutary results. 
Teachers are applying its principles in the 
school-room, to second and enforce correct 
home-training, and to counteract and rem- 
edy that which is erroneous. 

Besides, the race having been made puny, 
sickly, nervous, and consequently vicious 
and unhappy, through the agency of ill-as- 
sorted marriages, in violation of all Physio- 
logical and mental law as applicable to pos- 
terity, our noble science has raised its bea- 
con to guard against error, and sent its ra- 
diant beams to guide to truth in the ad- 
justment of matrimonial relations. From 
marriages such as these we look for bless- 
ings on the destiny of man. 

Young men, anxious to pursue a useful 
and virtuous course, have sought its aid and 
been directed to avocations in harmony with 
their talents and best interests. 

Woman studies Phrenology, and finds it 
the best safeguard against deception ever 
proffered to her consideration. By the aid 
of this science she knows the worthy and 
the unworthy at sight, and neither the bland 
smile nor the mellow tones of affected amia- 
bility can lure her to sacrifice her hand and 
heart on an unworthy altar. When shall 
this be true of all women; especially, we 
ask, when will mothers carry a knowledge 
of this science to the nursery, and apply it 
to the training of our future teachers, sena- 
tors, ministers, and mothers? Let the time 
speedily come. Then will the promised 
“ good time” have arrived ; then there will 
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be an energy of meaning in “THE HAPPY 


NEW YEAR.” 





WHAT SHALL I DO FOR A LIVING? 


Tumis question oceurs more frequently to the 
young mind than any other, and perhaps is less 
frequently solved to the satisfaction of the in- 
quirer, than any one of equal importance, To 
throw some light on this subject is our purpose, 
whether we occupy’a place in one number of the 
Journal or in six, to give expression to our views. 
To do this, we shall invoke Phrenology and 
Physiology, as the exponent of human nature, and 
employ what we may be able to command of 
plain common sense and practical facts) The em- 
ployment of a man, the peculiar kind of business 
he follows, is a mighty agency in the formation 
of his character. A boy of twelve or fifteen years 
of age has the elements of character ; but they are 
plastic, and, like the tender twig, easily made to 
assume a harmonious or contorted form, according 
to the training that is brought to bear upon them. 
In this process of training, the business and its as- 
sociations exert a commanding influence. Some 
pursuits call into requisition the heroic and manly 
qualities of our nature to such an extent, that a 
mean, craven spirit, either cannot follow them, or 
if they do they will be ultimately elevated in cha- 
racter to something of a respectable standard. 
Other pursuits serve to make men careless, dila- 
tory, and effeminate. Some pursuits that men fol- 
low, blunt the conscience, and make a man mean 
and contemptible; others serve to fortify and en- 
noble the virtuous inclinations, 

With this view of the subject of pursuits, how 
momentous the inquiry, “What shall I do fora 
living?” The young have their fortune and charac- 
ter to make. Their occupation will do much to de- 
termine what that fortune and character shall be. 
In the course of this examination, we shall, of 
course, have the careful attention of all who have 
yet to choose a pursuit, and those who desire to 
select one for a son. 

In our country, there are few persons who can 
obtain a supply for their returning wants without 
effort. Everybody must do something ; must ei- 
ther produce, or manage to gain a livelihood by 
appropriating the productions of others, either le- 
gitimately or otherwise. 

The producing class, in general terms, for our 
present purpose, we define to be, all those who 
produce useful objects and ends, by labor of hand 
and brain. 

The non-producing class embraces idlers, and 
those who produce that which does the world no 
good or positive harm. As the true object of 
life is to do good, and in doing it to get good, 
those who do not add to the-stock of human hap- 
piness, labor in vain, and are virtually non-pro- 
ducers. 

What is “a deving,” in regard to which such uni- 
versal anxiety and effort are put forth! Is it to 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and’ to keep the body 
comfortable? It is this which constitutes animal 
life; but man is more than a mere animal; and 
hence, as a moral and intellectual being, capable of 
culture, and a high order of menta] enjoyment, he 





needs more than mere animal pleasure to consti- 
tute “a living” for him. 
What, though thousands of the human race 
Into the world to eat and sleep ; 
And know no reason why they were born, 
Except to eonsume the wine and corn, 
Devoar the cattle, fowl, and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish,” 


shall this be regarded as the summum bonum of 
a living by beings “ made a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and honor!” 

The full development and harmonious activity 
of all the mental faculties is as necessary to a 
“ living” for the mental nature, as food, clothing, 
and rest, are for the body. Nothing short of this 
is worthy the name of a “living.” For this let 
the youth of our land hope and work. Let them 
guard against gross animalism in all its forms— 
develop the body by healthful food, exercise, and 
air; repelling with tirelees vigilance every habit 
that vitiates the health and purity of the temple of 
their souls, With this principle before them, as 
it relates to their own minds and bodies, we may 
remark that, as “no man liveth himself,” but his 
character and business radiate a ceaseless and 
potent influence upon the character and des- 
tiny of those around him, it is an imperious duty 
to choose a pursuit that shall bless, and not curse 
the world ; that shall purify and elevate, not de- 
prave and depress the soul of him who follows it- 

In the contemplation of this subject we propose 
first to consider negatively what one should not 
“do for a living,” and then positively what may 
be pursued with profit to the purse, pleasure to 
the mind, honor to the character, and benefit to 
the world, without harm to either. 

First, then, we have to do with the “ non-pro- 
ducing class,” or those whose efforts and produc- 
tions do the world no good. 

In this class we may justly rank the idler, the 
genteel loafer, who have inherited the surplus 
earnings of a former generation, and, from erro- 
neous training, or from a lack of sound sense, im- 
agine any occupation which earns anything, dis- 
reputable. They can drive fast horses at the im- 
minent peril of their own useless necks, of the wind 
and limbs of the poor abused beasts they drive, and 
of the lives and limbs of all women, children, and 
other quiet citizens who may chance to be on their 
race-course, These are the men who hunt, and fish, 
and gamble, and attend races for pastime, or lazi- 
ly lounge in elegant ease and pleasure at hotels 
and fashionable watering-places, or promenade 
the prominent thoroughfares of cities to quiz ladies 
of their own stamp, and cast contemptuous glances 
and degrading epithets upon the laboring classes, 
the industrious, useful million. 

The influence of the example of this class upon 
society, especially the young, is most unfavorable, 
It inspires in the mind of the toiler, the artisan, 
the clerk, an idea that wealth and idleness or 
vicious pleasure constitute an enviable life, and 
that these brainless butterflies are the happiest 
of men. It begets the corrupting idea, that it is 
the use of industry and frugality to procure 
riches, that with it luxury and idleness may be en- 
joyed. 

My son, enter not into their counsel! My 
daughter, avoid them as you would a poisonous 
serpent. : 





























To all young men, we say, if you are poor, crave 
not an estate for such a purpose; if rich, spend 
not thus your time and money: It is a wicked 
perversion of all your nobler faculties and of the 
wealth which gives you power to do good. Theré- 
fore, “do not that for a living.” 

The second class of non-producers, and yet a 
class who work, we may name those who manu- 
facture any sort of gambling apparatus—cards, 
dice, billiards, dominoes, marbles, &c. That some 
persons have used these things without detriment 
to their character, may be true, but their tendency 
is to evil, and that continually. Tens of thou- 
sands are ruined by their use, are made bankrupt 
in estate, in morals; are driven from the happiest 
prospects and social relations, to misery, the mad- 
house, and to suicide. With results such as these, 
shall we not warn men against pursuing the busi- 
ness of their manufacture, though they do not 
stand ostensibly sponsors for all the told and un- 
told evil which is sure to accrue from their use. 
In all our large cities, gambling is the procuring 
cause of more bankruptcy of character than any 
vice that does not put on the garb at once of 
beastly appetite and passion, and yet this vice is 
the gateway to all else that is evil. The vice of 
gambling begins with marbles among school-boys, 
in the streets and play-grounds; and no faro-bank 
or card-table ever evinced more excitement and 
wild passion than we see among marble players. 
The whole system of gambling is robbery—ob- 
taining money without an equivalent. The pros- 
perity of the successful is ab the direct cost of the 
party that is fleeced. Every thing that fosters this 
vice, even in its incipient and apparently innocent 
stages, should be nipped in the bud. In this ecate- 
gory, we may mention mock auctioneering, the 
most barefaced system of villany that ever disgraced 
a civilized community. It is as much worse than 
theft and highway robbery, as robbery and hypo- 
eracy combined are more mean and malevolent 
than a mere war on one’s property. They ap- 
proach their victims often by an address to sym- 
pathy and the best feelings of our nature, and at 
noon-day, in New York, thus treacherously rob the 
verdant and confiding without shame or remorse. 
Who, then, can make the tools and the spurious 
goods and jewelry with which to do this devil's 
work, and not be indirectly guilty? Such money 
should burn every honest man’s pocket, and sear the 
fingers that touch it. Therefore, follow not this 
“for a living.” Speculative stock-jobbing should 
also be ranked with the non-producing pursuits 
of life. It is, in the main, a purely artificial opera- 
tion of creating or depressing nominal value ; it is 
a needless process, and a system of legalized 
gambling. As leeches and musquitoes live on the 
blood which other bodies generate, so this horde 
of financial leeches live on the vitality of industry 
without adding anything to the general stock of 
wealth. Let this, also, be proscribed as a mode 
“ of living.” 

Tobacco, in all its forms, is destructive of health, 
and is consequently at war with the happiness of 
the human race. Every acre of land, and every 
day’s work, devoted to its culture, is worse than 
lost to the world. No crop exhausts land equal 
_ to this; and, whoever has traveled over the wide 
extent of worn-out tobacco lands in Maryland‘and 
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bosom of earth has been made barren by such a 
prostitution, must regard it with sorrow. Yet 
this desolating crop, both to the land and the con- 
sumer, is being widely introduced, of late years, 


‘throughout the Western, Northern, and Eastern 


States. The smiling valley of the Connecticut is 
turned into a tobaeco field, and cultivated by pre- 
sidents of temperance societies, who, declaiming 
in word and deed against the effects of cider- 
brandy, have cut down their orchards, and planted 
the soil with tobacco, and are now, with pious 
philanthropy, preaching temperance with tobacco 
in their mouths, cigars in their pockets, and fields 
of the weed at home drinking in the honey-dew 
of heaven, and ripening to curse mankind with its 
deadly narcotic power. The manufacture of to- 
bacco into cigars, snuff, and the various forms in 
which it is used for chewing; all the shops and 
stores for its sale, indeed all the expense of rais- 
ing, transporting, manufacturing, and sale of this 
noxious and nerve-shattering, health-destroying 
weed, is not only entirely wasted to the world, 
but produces untold injury to the human family. 
We know that men make money by raising, man- 
ufacturing, and selling tobaceo ; but who do they 
make it from? From the consumer of course. 
Does its use do him any moral, intellectual, or 
physical good? If not, and morever produces ill- 
health, and, in thousands of instances, death, as we 
defy the world to deny, is not all the capital and 
labor involved in its production, not only a dead 
loss to society, but a positive injury? With this 
view of the case, who would be a “cigar girl?” 
What young man of correct notions of manliness 
and honor would attend a cigar store? Who, that is 
ambitious to do good and not evil, to fill up life 
with usefulness, and not detriment to human 
weal, will engage in any branch of the tobacco 
business? Therefore follow not this for “a liv- 
ing.” 

We come now to the hydra-headed evil, the 
demon of iniquity, the scourge of all seourges to 
abused human nature—Atconot. On the tobac- 
co question we expect opposition to our views, 
arising from self interest anda lack of informa- 
tion relative to the evils ot its use; but on this 
question of alchohol so much light has recently 
been thrown, that few, even of those who are so 
lost to decency and the good of mankind, as to en- 
gage in retailing it to the slaves of a perverted ap- 
petite, will dispute our assertion, that it is, in its 
effects, an unmitigated evil. But in our discus- 
sion of the liquor question in its remote and col- 
lateral branches, as an honest business, we take 
ground higher than some will be disposed to fol- 
low us, Our position is this: 

Every man that devotes land to the culture of 
grain and fruit for distillation, is a non-producer, 
at least of good, and renders to the world no just 
equivalent for what he receives, The fruit of his 
Jabor makes man worse, and not better, and the 
direct tendency of his business is to destroy the 
health, happiness, and morals of mankind. The 
same grain which, when distilled, destroys a fami- 
ly, would give them bread and comfort at less ex- 
pense than they pay for it in the form of aleohol. 

The property and labor devoted to distilling ; 
all the freight and transportation of the liquor to 





Virginia, and considers that so much of the fertile 
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its place of consumption; the millions of dollars 
involved in liquor-selling establishments, with all 
the labor incident to attending them, we regard 

as worse than a total waste. 

Who that contemplates the blight and wide- 
spread desolation produced by alcoholic drinks, 
can regard those who employ their land, and cap- 
ital, and time, and labor, to minister to this pervert 
ed appetite, in any other light than non-producers 
of good tothe world. Better far, for society, would 
it be to burn the fruit and grain, or sink it in 
the ocean, than to send it forth, a fire, to consume 
the bodiesand blast the souls of men, and flood the 
earth with tears. In the first instance, the labor 
and property would be only Jost ; in the latter it 
is lost, and with it the time and usefulness, the 
character an/ health, the honor and happiness of 
its million devotees. Tobacco and alcohol we con- 
sider destructive to human happiness, and of course 
all the labor devoted to their production is worse 
than lost; it is a curse to the world. 

So long as public sentiment is governed in the 
choice of occupations by no higher motive than 
the immediate pecuniary profit of the vocation, 
we may expect young men, with the best of mo- 
tives, will become distillers, liquor-dealers, and bar- 
tenders; and become, in due time, bankrupt in 
character by the baleful effects of such associations. 
But when men shall look upon the immediate and 
remote results of their business, upon the condition 
of individuals and of society, and charge themselves 
with being “present aiding and abetting” in the 
production of physical and moral desolation, we 
may hope for a radical reformation respecting the 
pursuits of life. What though a man do not 
drink himself, if he makes or sells liquor to be 
drank, he holds the accursed cup to his neighbor’s 
lip, and indirectly sends him headlong to ruin. 

What a precious catalogue of faculties do those 
engaged in this nefarious business employ! Who 
will enumerate them, and tell us their tenden- 
ey when thus acting, not only without the guid- 
ance, but in direct contravention of every moral 
and refining mental power. Acquisitiveness seems 
to be the principal one employed ; a good faculty, 
when exercised under proper restraint, and ele- 
vated in its aims by all the nobler elements of the 
mind; but left without guidance to seek gratifi- 
cation by base means, it sinks a man almost be- 
neath the reach of contempt. Who does not pity 
or despise a miser? If it be base to hoard and 
worship money honestly gained, is it not equally, 
nay ten times more base, to gain money by dif- 
fusing a deadly virus throughout the vitals of so- 
ciety, ruining not him only who gains the money, 
but thousands who contribute to swell his gains 
are cursed with poverty, degradation, and a living 
death, and their families made the unwilling vic- 
tims of all the privations that intemperance in 
the husband and father can inflict. 

Follow not this business “ for a liv ing.” 

Having disposed of the principal features of the 
negative side of this subject, our object in future 
articles will be to present such vocations as may 
be legitimately and with propriety engaged in; 
with hints relative to the mental qualifications re- 
quired for each, and suggestions as to the influ - 
ence upon character and talent of the various pur- 
suits and professions, 
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PETER JEANNIN. 


THE GOOD MAN AND THE MURDERER. 
A CONTRAST. 

Svcn a forehead as this fits a man for the study 
of every science; itwill raise him to eminence in 
any profession, while the great development of the 
sineipital region will keep him in the path of 
righteousness. The whole brain is only compatible 
with nobleness of mind and elevation of character. 
All views which emanate from such a head will be 
extensive, and beyond the reach of common nn- 
derstandings; moreover, they will be ennobled by 
soundness of judgment and generosity of sentiment. 

P. Jeannin, born in 1540, even from infaney 
displayed great talents; he was brought up to the 
law, and first appeared in the quality of advocate 
in the parliament of Burgundy. He soon distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence, and the force 
of his arguments. He was frank and just. The 
states of Burgundy appointed him agent for the af- 
fairs of the province. It was Jeannin who per- 
suaded the lieutenant-general of Burgundy, De 
Charny, to postpone the execution of the order for 
perpetrating, at Dijon, the same horrid massacre of 
the Protestants on St. Bartholomew's day, which 
took place at Paris and other cities. He protested 
that it was impossible the king should persist in 
such a cruel purpose, and a courier arrived a few 
days after to revoke’the order. This was the more 
meritorious in Jeannin, as he had been induced, 
by the zeal which the leaguers affected for religion 
and the good of the state, to join their party. He 
was attached to the Duke of Mayenne, and deputed 
by him to negotiate with Philip II. of Spain, the 
declared protector of the league. 

Jeannin soon discovered that the real design of 
Philip, in supporting the civil war in France, was 
to gain possession of some of its best provinces, 
He, therefore, on his return, exerted his influence 
to detach the Duke from the Spaniards, and dis- 
pose him to acknowledge his lawful sovereign. 








After Mayenne had returned to his duty, Henry 
IV. was desirous of engaging Jeannin in his service ; 
and when the latter honestly objected that his ma- 
jesty should preferan old leaguer to so many persons 
of known fidelity, Henry replied that he who had 
been faithful to a duke, would never be otherwise 
toaking. This wasa true phrenological judgment. 

Henry conferred upon Jeannin the office of first 
president of the parliament of Burgundy, intend- 
ing that he should dispose of it to another, and 
devote himself entirely to attendance in the council 
of state. From this time he became one of Henry’s 
principal advisers and confidants, and was always 
selected to conduet the more delicate negotiations. 
He assisted in drawing up the Edict of Nantes. 
Henry called him the good man, communicated to 
him his most secret thoughts, and consulted him 
upon his nearest and dearest interests. Having 
once discovered that a secret of state had been 
revealed, he complained of it at the council-board, 
saying at the same time, while he took the presi- 
dent Jeannin by the hand, “I answer for this good 
man; the rest of you must examine one another.” — 
“Jeannin,” said Henry on another occasion, “al- 
ways thinks well; he never conceals a thought 
from me, and he never flatters me.” 

After the death of Henry IV. Jeannin was in- 
trusted by the queen-mother with the management 
of the most important affairs of the kingdom, es- 
pecially with the administration of the finances; 
and in the midst of universal disorder he preserv- 
ed his integrity of character unsullied. The mode- 
rate fortune he left behind him is the best proof 
of his rectitude. He died at the age of eighty- 
two, having been minister during twenty-seven 
years. He possessed a truly elevated mind. On 
one occasion, when asked by a prince who meant 
to diseoneert him, whose son he was, he replied, 
“The son of my virtues.” His name is illustrious 
on account of his talents, his virtues, and the ser- 
vices he rendered to his country. 








MARTIN, A MURDERER. 


In the form of the head of Martin the murderer, 
we perceive a very marked contrast when com- 
pared with that of Peter Jeannin. It is extremely 
broad at the base, above and about the ears in the 
region of Destructiveness, Combativeness, Secre- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness and Alimentiveness, 
while it is contracted in the forehead, and but 
feebly developed in the top and upper side-head, 
indicating weak intellectual, moral, and refining 
qualities of mind. He was the victim of base 
passion, selfishness, and cruelty, while Jeannin, 
with a head directly the reverse, was a pattern of 
intelligence and virtue. Who can look at these 
portraits and deny the truth of Phrenology! 
They are extremes of character, it is true, and the 
developments are also extreme ; but if Phrenology 
be not true, why does it never happen that the 
‘character of persons with such shaped heads should 
be just the reverse of what they are? Why is not 
the character of a Jeannin, a Melancthon, or an 
Oberlin found in combination with a head like 
Martin; and why do we never find the character 
of Martin or Vitellius in connection with a head 
like Jeannin? Opponents of Phrenology would 
have found them if such had existed, and nature 
cannot be bribed to contradict herself to serve the 
purposes of bigotry and skepticism. 





Femare Socrery.— What makes those men who 
associate habitually with women superior to 
others? What makes that woman who is accus- 
tomed and at ease in the society of men, superior 
to her sex in general? Solely because they are in 
the habit of free, graceful, continual conversation 
with the other sex. Women in this way lose their 
frivolity; their faculties awaken ; their delicacies 
and peculiarities unfold all their beaut} and cap- 
tivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And 
the men lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or 
sullen manner. The coin of the understanding 
and the heart is changed continually. Their as- 
perities are rubbed off, their better materials 
polished and brightened, and their richness, like 
fine gold, is wrought into finer workmanship by 
the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by 
those of men. The iron and steel of their char- 
acter are hidden, like the harness and armor of a 
giant, in studs and knots of gold and precious 
stones, when they are not wanted in actual war- - 
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IMITATION ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 





GRIMACING BOYS. 


Ir is a lucky thing for these mischievous hobble- 
de-hoys when they find such grotesque originals 
to take off As Figaro says, “No created animal 
but has his instinct ;” that of imitation is one of 
the strongest instincts of our species—so our two 
pupils are not wanting in it: especially as in- 
stinetive gayety has a good share in this rencon- 
tre. If we find on their head a perceptible de- 
pression of the organ of reverence, we shall under- 
stand how, without respecting the gravity of the 
two personages, they permit themselves to make 
them the objects of their mimicry. The rogue 
who draws out his tongue has sufficient caution 
and secretiveness to conceal his mischievousness 
to some extent, and to stand a little one side for 
fear of a back-handed blow ; the other, wholly ab- 
sorbed in obtaining a good copy of the original 
which attracts him, seeks only to make the imita- 
tion of his model as perfect as possible; those 
books hung up or laid on the ground testify that 
they go to school, but no master has taught them 
the art of mimicry, and no doubt they succeed 
better in that by far than in their literary studi 

The faculty of imitation cannot be characterized 





by particular signs, since its tendency is to repro- 
duce the gestures and attitudes of another; when 
the sentiment is stimulated by gayety and acts in 
an agreeable direction, it seeks burlesque imita- 
tion, and invents grimaces and comic representa- 
tions—the looks have something mischievous and 
prying ; imitation is perfect in proportion to the 
size of the perceptive faculties, and their power of 
seizing on the external characteristics of things. 

We regard Imitation as a faculty of very signal 
importance in the character, and introduce a re- 
presentation of its great activity in connection 
with large Mirthfulness, and a deficiency of Ven- 
eration, which in this case lead to a perverted ex- 
ercise of it. In this way we are enabled to show 
the power of the faculty in a very effective man- 
ner. 

The human race require to be educated, and it 
is doubtless true that the major part of that edu- 
cation is obtained through example rather than 
precept. This is especially true respecting cha- 
racter and habits. How natural is it for a child 
to look up to those around him for an example of 
imitation, and how readily does he copy all that 
he sees done, good or bad. The importance of a 
good example on which the young may exercice 





this powerful and active element of their nature, 
is a matter of the utmost moment. To the Phre- 
nologist every faculty assumes an importance 
almost infinite, and perhaps not one more 80 than 
that of Imitation. It is a trite, but true maxim, 
that “‘a man is known by the company he keeps.” 
He naturally assimilates, by the force of imitation, 
to the habits and manners of those by whom he is 
surrounded. We know persons, who walk much 
with the lame, who have learned to walk with 
hitch or limp like their lame friends. Vice stalks 
in the streets unabashed, and children copy it. 
Witness the urchin seven years old trying to ape 
his seniors in folly, by smoking the cigar-stumps 
which they have-cast aside. In time, when his 
funds improve, he will wield the long nine, and 
be a full-fledged “loafer.” 

This faculty is usually more active in the young 
than in adult lite, and serves to lead them to imi- 
tate that which their seniors do, before their rea- 
soning powers are sufficiently developed and 
instructed to enable them to reason out a proper 
course of action, Thus by copying others, they 
do that which is appropriate, right, or wrong, 
without knowing why, or the principles and con- 
sequences involved in their actions. 

















HARRIET FARLEY.* 


HER PORTRAIT—WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Wets and widely known as editor of “The 
Lowell, or New England Offering,” a monthly 
magazine of industry, the contributors being fac- 
tory girls, employed in the mills at Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. This work has excited more interest 
in Europe than any other written by American 
female authors, because it is entirely unparalleled 
in the annals of factory life; and in no country, 
except America, is such a proof of female intellect 
yet possible. As one of the pioneers in this new 
development of mental culture and moral pro- 
gress, and the chief agent by whom it has been 
upheld, Mies Farley deserves the good celebrity 
she has gained. We design to let her tell ber own 
story, as it is impossible to give so true an impres- 
sion of her character by any other delineation. 
The simplicity and earnest sincerity of spirit in 
which her letter is written, make this scrap of 
autobiography a model of itskind. Yet, lest there 
might be one reader who would be offended by 
this open-hearted sketch, and call it egotistic, we 
add, that Miss Furley had no idea that her lan- 
guage would be quoted. 

“My father is a congregational clergyman, and 
at the time of my birth was settled in the beauti- 
ful town of Claremont, in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. Though I left this place when six years of 
age, I still remember ite natural beauties, which 
even then impressed me deeply. The Ascutney 
Mountain, Sugar River, with its foaming falls, the 
distant hills of Vermont, all are in my memory. 
My mother was descended from the Moodys, some- 
what famous in New England history. One of 
them was the eccentric and influential Father 
Moody. Another was Handkerchief Moody, the 
one who wore, so many years, ‘the minister’s 
veil.” One was the well-known Trustee Moody, 
of Dummer Academy, who educuted my grand- 
mother. She was a very talented and estimable 
lady. 

“ My father was of the genuine New Hampshire 





* We are p d, by the publishers, to copy the above from Wo- 
man’s Reconp, on S or Du Wourx.—from the Be- 
ginning till 4. p., 1850—arranged in four eras, with selections of female 
writers of every age. By Sanam J. Hasz. One vol. octavo, pp. 
004, Prise, $5.00. New York, Hanrex & Broruzns. May be ordered 
from Fowtens axe Weits, New York and Boston.) 
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stock—from a family of pious, industrious, agri- 
cultural people; his brothers being deacons, and 
some of his sisters married to deacons I have 
not learned that any one of them ever committed 
a disgraceful act. His grandmother was eminent 
for her medical knowledge and skill, and had as 
much practice as is usually given to a country 
doctor. His mother was a woman of fine charac- 
ter, who exerted herself, and sacrificed much, to 
secure his liberal education. His sisters were en- 
ergetic in their co-operation with their husbands, 
to secure and improve homes among the White 
and the Green Mountains, and Wisconsin. So 
much for progenitors. 

“T was the sixth of ten children, and, until 
fourteen, had not that health that promises con- 
tinued life. I was asthmatic, and often thought 
to be in a consumption. I am fortunate now ia 
the possession of excellent health, which may be 
attributed to a country rearing, and an obedience 
to physieal laws, so far as Iunderstand them. At 
fourteen years of age I commenced exertions to 
assist in my own maintenanee, and have at differ- 
ent times followed the various avocations of New 
England girls. I have plaited palm-leaf and straw, 
bound shoes, taught school, and worked at tailor- 
ing; besides my labors as a weaver in the factory, 
which suited me better than any other. 

“ After my father’s removal to the little town 
of Atkinzon, New Hampshire, he combined the 
labors of preceptor of one of the two oldest Acad- 
emies in the State with his parochial duties ; and 
here, among a simple but intelligent people, I 
spent those years which give the tone to female 
character. At times, there was a preceptress to the 
academy; but it was in the summer, when I was 
debilitated, and my lessons were often studied on 
my bed. I learned something of French, draw- 
ing, ornamental needle-work, and the usual ac- 
complishments; forit was the design of my friends 
to make me a teacher—a profession for which I 
had an instinctive dislike. But my own feelings 
were not consulted. Indeed, perhaps it was not 
thought how much these were outraged ; but their 
efforts were to suppress the imaginative and culti- 
vate the practical. This was, undoubtedly, whole- 
some discipline ; but it was carried to a degree 
that-was painful, and drove me from my home. 
Icame to Lowell, determined that if I had my 
own living to obtain, I would get it in my own 
way; that I would read, think and write, when I 
could, without restraint; that if I did well, I would 
have the credit of it; if ill, my friends should be 
relieved from the blame, if not from the stigma. 
I endeavored to reconcile them to my lot, by a 
devotion of all my spare earnings to them and 
their interests. I made good wages; I dressed 
economically ; I assisted in the liberal education 
of one brother ; and endeavored to be the guardian 
angel to a lovely sister, who, after years of feeble- 
ness, is now, perbaps, a guardian angel to me in 
heaven. Twice before this had I left “the mill,” 
to watch around the death-beds of loved ones—my 
older sister and a beautiful and promising brother. 
Two others had previously died; two have left 
their native State for a Texan home. So you will 
see that my feelings must have been severely tried. 
But all this has, doubtless, been beneficial to me. 

“It was something so new to me to be praised, 





and encouraged to write, that I was at first over- 
whelmed by it, and withdrew as far as possible 
from the attentions that some of my first contri- 
butions to the ‘Offering’ directed towards me. 
It was with great reluctance that I consented to 
edit, and was quite as unwilling at first to assist in 
publishing. But circumstances seem to have com- 
pelled me forward as a business woman, and I have 
endeavored to do my duty 

“Tam now the proprietor of ‘The New England 
Offering.’ I do all the publishing, editing, can- 
vassing, and, as it is bound in my office, I can, in 
a hurry, help fold, cut covers, stich, de. I have a 
little girl to assist me in the folding, stiching, &c.; 
the rest, after it comes from the printer’s hand, is 
all my own work. I employ no agents, and de- 
pend upon no one for assistance. My edition is 
four thousand. 

“These details, I trust, are not tedious; I have 
given them, because I thought there was nothing 
remarkable about the ‘Offering’ but its source, 
aud the mode in which it was conducted. 

“Indeed, I thought at one time of begging you 
not to insert my name in your book; and was 
only dissuaded by the reflection that you could not 
be expected to unearth all the gems which may be 
hidden in the caverns of this age, or prophesy of 
those who are to be famous in the future, but only 
to note those whose names, from whatever adven- 
titious or meretricious circumstances, have gone 
forth, even if thrown from the point of a shuttle. 

“T consider myself superior to many of my sex, 
principally in qualities where they all might equal 
me—in hope, perseverence, content and kindli- 
ness.” ‘ 

Thus frankly, but with true modesty, does this 
singularly gifted young woman close her reminis- 
cences, without one allusion to her genius, or a 
complaint that she has only had a few fragments 
of time to give to the pursuit of literature, which 
is, in truth, the desire of her heart. 

The greater portion of all she has written has 
appeared in the “Offering ;” but in 1847 she se- 
lected from these pieces, and added a few original, 
making a volume, published in Boston under the 
title of “Shells from the Strand of the Sea of 
Genius.” In the dedication of this book, Miss 
Farley touches a string which should make every 
parental heart vibrate—“To my Father and Mo- 
ther, who gave me that education which has enli- 
vened years of labor; and, while constituting my 
own happiness, has enabled me to contribute to 
the enjoyment of others.” Let those who think 
education unnecessary for “operatives,” consider 
what it has done for Harriet Farley, and what 
sweet reward she has rendered to those who train- 
ed her! " 

Indeed we may truly say, that few poets, philo- 
sophers, or fine writers, have accomplished half 
that has been effeeted by the Editor of the “New 
England Offering.” Without unnecessary flourishes, 
we may call the consequences that must follow 
the impulse she has given to her own order, im- 
mense and wonderful. Her energy, her example, 
her own life, standing forth to prove her theories, 
have been of more value than @ library of dis- 
sertations, to advance intellectual improvement 
and elevated morality among thousands of the 
young country women of America now found in the 
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large and constantly increasing class of “factory 
girl.” To submit these unpretending composi- 
tions, written to improve the leistre hours of ac- 
tual labor, to the rules of criticism, made for 
those who have been fed upon learning in college 
halls, or who have lived in an atmosphere of lite- 
rature, art, and elegance, would be both foolish 
and ungenerous. Yet this “Offering,” the pro- 
duetion wholly of female operatives, is a work of 
which any country might be justly proud. The 
good sense, good principles, and useful informa- 
tion found in its pages, prove the respectable, we 
may say, dignified position in which industry 
and laudable ambition for intellectual culture, 
may maintain the operative portion of our com- 
munity. The shocking pictures English writers 
give us of factory life in their own land, form a 
painful contrast to this. 

Miss Farley stands at the head of her collabora- 
teurs, not only in her capacity of editor, but in 
her superiority as a writer; yet she has many 
and talented assistants, contributors, who deserve 
to share with her in the honor of this new litera- 
ture. “Mind among the Spindles,” is the title 
given to a handsome volume, selected from the 
“ Lowell Offering,” and published in London in 
1849. The English critics have acknowledged 
the merit of the work, and also their astonish- 
ment at the intellectual progress which it proves 
the American people to have made. But we do 
not rate the genius displayed in the “ Offering” 
as constituting a tithe of its merit. It is the 
moral goodness, the true Gospel sentiment per- 
vading every page, which stamps its inestimable 
value. Rejecting all the fashionable isms of the 
day, resisting all persuasions from those who have 
striven to draw their journal into the arena of 
party, these noble-minded young women have 
been true to their sex and to their Saviour. The 
“Lowell Offering” was first issued in January, 
1841; in 1843, Miss Harriet I’. Curtis, an opera- 
tive, was associated with Miss Farley in the edi- 
torial department, in which she continued two 
years. We quote the following sound doctrine 
from the pen of the former— 

“We started with no lance or spear to fight 
battles, not even our own—our aim was ‘to ele- 
vate the humble, and s!:ow that good might come 
out even of Nazareth.’ Jndividually we have no 
sentiments or sympathies in unison with that 
spirit which would reform its neizhbor and leave 
its own heart the abode of every bitter, maglinant 
passion—which devotes so much time to hunting 
the mote in a brother’s eye, that it has no time to 
find the beam in its own, and which publishes 
upon the folds of its banner, that its aim is, to 
level, not to elevate. We would not pull down 
the superior to the position of the more humble, 
but would raise the humble to the elevation of 
thesuperior. And this, we fee) assured,can never 
be done but by the moral means of education, and 
the all-pervading influence of true Christianity.” 





Be careful lest a too warm desire for distinction 
should deceive yvu into pursuits that may cover 
you with shame, by setting your incapacity and 
slender abilities in full light. 





PRELIMINARIES TO A NEW THEOREM. 


BY F. W. E. 
NUMBER ONE. 

May is naturally possessed of an inquisitive and 
ambitious turn of mind. Hence it is, that among 
his first attempts at talking, in childhood, are in- 
quiries into the nature and origin of things—every 
new object and appearance works upon these pro- 
pensities. Hence it is, that all his juvenile labors 
and amusements are seen to have a direct refer- 
ence to the pursuits of riper years. The doll, the 
wooden horse, the little wagon, and the ten thou- 
sand other toys of children, possess all their charms 
only from the consideration that they bear some 
resemblance to the larger things of utility and or- 
nament which are used by our superiors in age 
and wisdom, 

As the years of childhood pass away, these pro- 
pensities of our nature show themselves not less 
conspicuously in the multiplicity of the other ob- 
jects and pursuits which engage our attention. 
Every little boy wants a long-tail coat, and every 
little girl a‘high-top comb. The farmer’s boy 
would much rather hold the plough, than ride the 
horse which draws it between the corn ; he would 
much rather swing the scythe, than stir the hay ; 
and pitch or load, than rake after the cart. The 
same exemplification might be given of all others. 

The utility of these propensities, or principles, 
is great beyond caleulation: for, without them, 
man would be altogether a different being from 
what he now is—would sink to a level with the 
brute creation; or, rather, he would never rise 
above it, in his intellectual character. The love of 
science, inquisitiveness, and the desire of glory, 
therefore, may be justly considered as the spring 
of action in the human bosom. 

The period of youth has been very fitly, denom- 
inated the seed-time of life. It is then we im- 
bibe those principles, and form those habits of 
thinking and acting which, in most instances, give 
direction to our whole subsequent course. If our 
natural inquisitiveneas be then encouraged, if we 
then be inspired with a noble independence and 
love of truth, the most favorable results may be 
reasonably anticipated; but if not, the sad re- 
verse, As all general rules, however, have their 
exceptions, so also this. Some minds will not im- 
prove, whatever may be the advantages; and 
others will turn even the most inauspicious cir- 

tances to t, to promote their advance- 
ment. But it is the existence of these principles— 
to wit, inquisitiveness, a love for truth, and the 
desize of glory—to which, after all, we must at- 
tribute every improvement in moral and physical 
science. Influenced by these, the illustrious 
Bacon exploded the empty technicalities of the 
popular philosophy of his day; Sir Isaac New- 
ton became a prodigy for the extent and variety 
of his discoveries; and Looxe lifted up a beacon, 
which has since served both as a guide and an 
encouragement to all succeeding adventurers. 
The language of these men was: “Think for your- 
selves, examine for yourselves, and make your 
own deductions,—for so much as you yourselves 
cousider and comprehend of truth and reason, so 








much you possess of real and true knowledge : 
the floating of other men’s opinions in your brains 
makes you not one jot the more knowing though 
they happen to be true.” 





CURIOSITY OF ANIMALS. 


In conversation with a gentleman who had 
crossed the plains to California, he informed us of 
the curious mode of shooting the antelope. His 
party had often tried to shoot one, but they were 
so timorous that they never could get within 
shooting distance of them. They met a party in 
which there was a U. S. officer, and to him men- 
tioned the difficulty of getting a shot at an ante- 
lope. Oh, says he, it is the easiest thing in the 
world—I will show you how to do it. The next 
day they saw a troop of antelopes, and the U. 8. 
officer approached as near as he thought was pru- 
deut before they would take flight ; he then laid 
down on the ground, waved a hankerchief, and 
made some antic movement. The antelopes hav- 
ing their bump of curiosity excited, approached 
gradually nearer and nearer to see the row until 
they were within thirty rods, when bang went 
the rifle, and down came a fine buck. In this 
manner the party ever afterwards could allure 
them within range of the rifle. 





ERRORS OF OPINION CORRECTED. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


““A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.” —Pore. 

Some time since I met with a person who had 
made himself well acquainted with the subject of 
practical phrenology, but whose researches and 
increased information had only the effect on him- 
self of causing much sorrow and dismay. On in- 
quiry, { found that his attention had been directed 
to the subj-ct in consequence of noticing in a 
phrenological Almanac, some remarks about large 
heads, in connexion with great capacity for men 
talexertion. Hisown head was not above average 
(214 in.) and for a moment the previous high 
opinion he entertained of his abilities received a 
severe shock, from which however he soon re- 
covered, and the after-effect was a strong deter- 
mination to study the science in order to prove its 
falsity. He procured books, and examined heads. 
Contrary to his wishes he became convinced of 
its truth, and equally convinced, to use his own 
words, “that he could not amount to much.” 

Before the period of his new studies he had 
been noted for his effurts at mental improvement, 
had accumulated quite a store of information, and 
was much respected. Since then, however, his 
struggles to excel had been diminishing, gradually 
becoming less and less, until finally he had come 
to a despondent stand. He said no one could 
seek what they knew could not be attained, any 
more than a man eould by any power of his will 
exert his utmost strength to uproot a large tree 
or turn over @ house. Now in all this his logic 
was correct enough ; admit the premises and the 
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rest followed as a matter of course. The will acts 
in view of belief. It is true that some have 
achieved what seemed to others imposeibilities, but 
it did not seem so to them who made the effort 
and succeeded. The slightest degree of probability 
is often sufficient to call forth every energy, but 
it must be probability not impossibility. We 
strive for the one, but despair at the other, and so 
it was in this case, 

I told him his reasoning was correct enough, 
but that the premises on which he based it were 
utterly untrue ; and that he was totally without 
warrant for them, either in the writings of phrenol- 
ogists or in nature. On the contrary, it was ex- 
preesly taught that the organs of the faculties 
could be enlarged, and that the facts brought for- 
ward to prove the truth of this teaching were in- 
numerable. I instanced my own work on this 
subject, Taz Naturat History or May, in which 
I had tried to show that every. human being had 
within himself the powers of a Shakspeare and a 
Newton, and that it only required proper develop- 
ment and application to bring out these powers. 

He said he had not read the work, but would 
at once procure it; and in the meantime wished 
to know if I could give him the reason for such 
an assertion. I asked him if he was not convinced 
that every human being did not possess all the 
faculties ; and that if a being could be pointed 
out utterly deficient in one only, would it not 
throw that being out of the list of humanity. To 
this he readily assented, but mentioned the case 
of idiots who could not exercise all the intellectual 
faculties, and of others in whom single faculties, 
and even ranges of faculties, seemed incapable of 
working: and that although the original endow- 
ment might be granted to exist, yet it was so small 
as to amount to nothing. 

The comparison made in the Natural History of 
Man, of organs to seeds, was then mentioned. 
Every seed consists of a life-power peculiarly im- 
pressed, united to a portion of organized matter. 
Place aseed in the proper conditions and it will be- 
come a perfect plant: deprive it of any of these 
conditions, or expose it to unhealthy influences, 
and if it evolves at all, the result will be defective 
or distorted development. An organ is also a 
portion of organized matter united with a life- 
power peculiarly impressed. Expose it to the 
right influences, and it will develop accordiag to 
its type. As the influences are varied so will be 
its improvement or perversion. The life-powers 
of the organs are as differently impressed originally 
as are the life-powers of the seeds of the potatoe, 
cabbage, turnip, and rose. Imagine the brain to 
be a garden in which are planted forty-two seeds 
of different kinds. Tend each one according to 
its needs. If it does not come up soon enough, 
see it is not buried too deep, and if so, remove 
the earth above it. One plant may require a 
frame to support it at first ; another a little guano 
about its roots; another to be freed from insects 
which would otherwise eat it up. Take due care 
and remit not in application, and the garden will 
finally present forty-two fully-developed types ; 
some for beauty, some for uee, but each having its 
distinct masses necereary to all the rest, and to the 


garden as a whole. 
The pleased and attentive countenance of my 








hearer encouraged me to proceed, but the victory 
was yet far from gained. I had scarcely finished, 
when the despondent, look overspread his face. 
“ All that eounds very well in theory, but facts 
do not carry it out. I think there is an insepara- 
ble objection to all the organs fully developing, 
more especially ina small head ; you may develop 
one organ, or set of organs, but it is at the ex- 
pense of all the rest. It isa common saying, that 
a musician is good for nothing but music ; a mathe- 
matician knows nothing but mathematics, Pope 
says that 
‘ where memory prevails 
The solid power of understanding fails, and that 


Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures melt away.’ 


I think I account for all this. The nervous 
matter that forms the organs is inclosed in a hard 
bony case. Wherever an organ increases in size, 
it presses on the others round it, and injures them. 
The amount of space cannot be increased, any 
more than I could possibly crowd a pint anda 
half of water into a pint measure. If I continued 
to pour, the additional half pint could only enter 
the measure by crowding out half a pint of what 
was in before, and so nothing would be gained. 
Pope understood this when he says 

‘* Like kings we lose the conquests gained before 

By vain ambition still to make them more.’ ” 

“T pereeive you rely a good deal on Pope, but 
you could not have a worse adviser, nor yet a 
better example, as faras perseverance is concerned. 
He was a most indefatigable student, but lived 
long before phrenology dawned, and understood 
nothing of trve physiology. You are entirely 
wrong in comparing the forees of mechanics to 
those of the living organism; so far from being 
at all similar, they are utterly diverse. For the 
distinction I must again refer to the book. Every 
portion of the body is continually changing the 
bones as well as the soft parts. The latter possess 
the most power. Jt is susceptible of perfect 
demonstration, that wherever the soft parts are 
opposed to the hard, the latter invariably gives 
way. This much holds true even outside the body: 
constant dropping of water wears away the rock. 
If a wedge of wood be‘driven intoa slitin granite, 
and then saturated with water, the water by its 
expansive force will burst the solid granite in 
pieces. A seed of a tree accidentally dropped 
into the opening in the centre of a heavy mill- 
stone, has been known to develop, shoot up through 
the opening, and as the space became too contract- 
ed, force up the entire mill-stone, lifting and sup- 
porting it at some distance from the earth. Your 
argument from the pint measure cannot hold in 
any circumstances when applied to life. The 
skull readily enlarges to accommodate any addi- 
tional quantity of nervous matter that may require 
room within it.” =~ 

“ Are there any well-known instances where 
small heads, aas whole, have become large heads 
as a whole. I mean not particular organe or sets of 
organs, but all of them ?” 

“ You will find in the Natural History a quota- 
tion from Dr. Brigham in relation to the experience 
of Spursheim, who found, by measurement, con- 
siderable enlargement in the heads of several 
distinguiehed men after an interval of some years, 











and that the celebrated Itard cites Napoleon as a 
striking example of this kind. His head was 
small in early life, but acquired in after-years a 
development nearly enormous.” 

“All this is certainly conclusive, but does it 
not prove too much? Have you not shown that 
the organs have an unlimited capacity of develop- 
ment; that the more the faculties are exercised, 
the greater is their increase. Is there no danger 
of monstrosity ?” 

“None whatever; you will find that like the 
plant, each organ has its type of size, and arrived 
at its fullest degree of development, a certain law 
comes in play and forbids any further increase. 
There is probably no limit to activity and easy 
working, but an impossible barrier in respect to 
size. 

“ Before we part I must point out one limita- 
tion that you have neglected in your investiga- 
tions. It is true that the rule reads ‘Size is the 
measure of power,’ but there is also added to it, 
‘all other things being equal.’ ‘The big head may 
have little wit,’ where temperament and education 
clog its powers and afford no opportunities for 
their exercise. Don’t forget ‘all other things being 
equal.’ 

It may be needless to remark that the person re- 
ferred to gladly admitted Pope’s correctness on one 
point, “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
and left me with a cheerful countenance and reso- 
lute determination to drink deeper of the same 


spring. 





SPHERES: 


Tere will be an attempt, in this article, to 
bring out a point of philosophy, which has a most 
important bearing, not only upon Psychology, 
but upon all cognate branches of human specula- 
tion. 

The idea, I believe, was first distinctly set forth 
by Swepensore, that all forms and existences, 
whether inorganic or organic, or whether in the 
natural or spiritual world, respectively send forth 
their own peculiar emanations, by which is form- 
ed around each an enveloping sphere or atmo- 
sphere. This doctrine has been recognized as a 
theory by others since the days of Swedenborg, 
and may almost be considered self-evident ; but 
within a comparatively recent date, it has re- 
ceived absolute scientific demonstration, at the 
hands of Baron Von Reichenbach. I cannot now 
go into the details of the experiments of this 
philosopher, by which this important result was 
attained. Nor would such a labor now be ne- 
cessary, as the merits of his discoveries have before 
been discussed in this Journal, It is sufficient 
to say that, commencing his experiments with 
magnets and crystals, and proceeding thence 
to amorphous (or unerystallized) bodies, and thence 
to plants, animals, éec., he found that they all either 
sent forth a delicately luminous flame which could 
be seen, or a non-luminous and electricity-like 
aura, which could be felt by one whose organs of 
sense were sufficiently acute. Not only was this 
fact found to apply to all such bodies and sub- 
stances upon the earth as could be subjected to 
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direct experiment, and to the earth itself as a 
whole, but it was ascertained, by equally conclu- 
sive tests, that even the heavenly bodies were not 
without their marked influences, perceptible to 
the sensitive human nerve. . 

But if the doctrine of universal emanations is 
thus established, it must not only apply to each 
and every body as a whole, but to each part, and 
indeed each atom, of which each general body is 
composed. Not only, therefore, must the envel- 
oping sphere of each body be an essential repre- 
sentative of the body in the general, but it must 
be the same also as to its ultimate and minutest 
particulars, including all the principles of form, 
structure, molecular association, internal and vital 
motions, &e, The sphere of each body, therefore, 
is the exact aromal counterpart of the body, and 
may be said to be its identical self spiritualized. 
This has been further demonstrated by the fact 
that medicines, holden in the hands of certain 
sensitive individuals, even when wrapped up so 
. % to conceal their nature, and guard against the 

effects of the imagination, will, by an absorption 
of their emanations through the pores of the skin, 
produce all the effects upon the patient that the 
same medicines would produce if swallowed in 
their gross state. 

But it is not our purpose at present to enter 
into any examination of the bearings of this im- 
portant principle, upon the philosophy of outer 
material existences and operations,—as upon this 
subject we have lately spoken through another 
channel.* The special object of bringing it for- 
ward now is to exhibit some of its bearings upon 
the interior philosophy of man, and to unfold the 
light which it throws upon certain psychological 
phenomena, otherwise seemingly inexplicable. 

Let it be duly apprehended, then, that man, in 
common with all other existences, organic as well 
as inorganic, is surrounded by a magnetoid, “ odic,” 
or aromal sphere—that that sphere is a most 
exact counterpart of all the essences, qualities, and 
principles of his intellectual, moral, and physical 
being, and that it is indeed Aimself in a spiritual 
degree. Now as the specific emanations from a 
man’s organism are generally interdiffusive, so 
each portion of one’s sphere, as well as its whole, 
consist of the representative elements of head, 
trunk, limbs, viscera, organs of sense, and indeed 
of all the minutiz of the whole personal existence. 
Not only this, but each portion of one’s sphere 
must necessarily be characterized or qualified by 
all the intellectual and moral qualities of one’s 
being, and even by his peculiar personal form. In 
other words, it must contain all those qualities, 
in the same way as it contains all the elemental 
including his personal form, in a spiritual degree, 
essences of his physical being, spiritualized. 

Wherever any portion of a man’s sphere ex- 
tends, therefore, there, in a degree, is he, spiritually. 
Wherever any portion of the sphere of any other 
form or organism extends, there, in a degree, is it 
spiritually or ethereally, though in each case the 





* See a work on universal nature and universal trath, by 
the present writer, entitled “ Tae Macrocosm axp Micro- 
cosm,” &c., recently published by Fowlers and Wells, and 
in viiith chapter of which the subject is more fully discussed 
in its bearings upon the philosophy of the “ universe with- 
out.” 
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degree, or intensity and power of the projected self- 
hood, as involved in the emanated sphere, will, of 
course, always vary in accordance with its near- 
ness or remoteness in respect to the centre of ema- 
nation. It is by the contact of the spheres of dif- 
ferent beings, organic and inorganic, that those 
beings communicate spiritually or ethereally with 
each other, even as they communicate physically 
with each other by contact of their grosser ele- 
ments. 

Admitting this spiritual going faith of one’s 
identical being, in ethereal emanations, to form 
association with the corresponding emanations of 
other beings, organic and inorganic, we are not 
only furnished with an easy explanation of inte- 
rior impressions, clairvoyance, d&c., but with a 
hint at the explanation of a still more remarkable 
phenomenon, and one so apparently marvellous at 
first sight, that I confess I could not believe it were 
it not for an instance or two of personal expe- 
rience, and the abundant testi ies of different 
persons, living in different times and nations. I 
refer to the phonomenon which has been called 
“doubles,” or that by which a person appears in 
two different places at one and the same time. The 
remainder of the present article will be mainly 
occupied with alleged instances of this kind; and, 
first, I will state a case in my own experience, 
which bears a sufficiently close analogy to the 
others to prepare me (in connection with the re- 
spectable testimony on which they rest) to believe 
in their essential verity. 

I was visiting a friend in Dutchess County, about 
seventy miles from home, when one night, after I 
had retired to bed, and while lying in that quiet 
passive state between sleep and wakefulness, a 
friend and neighbor of mine, whom I had left at 
home, suddenly made his appearance apparently 
at the door of my room. I did not, of course, see 
him with the external eye; but yet saw him, and 
that, too, so distinetly as to perceive every linea- 
ment of his countenance. He wore an uncom- 
monly anxious expression, and seemed to have 
come after me from some motive which was deeply 
weighing upon his mind. So great was his apparent 
anxiety that it conveyed the same feeling sympa- 
thetically to me; and I could not feel quite at rest 
until I had returned homeand seen him. Return- 
ing home, and calling at my friend’s office, he in- 
formed me that on that very evening he had strong- 
ly desired to see me, to inquire respecting a par- 
ticular matter which gave him deep concern, and 
that he had taken his hat to go to my house, when 
his wife informed him that I was not at home. It 
was evidently this anxious thought of his which 
brought his sphere into rapport with mine, and 
projected his image so that I could see it. Spi- 
ritually speaking, he was as near me as his form 
appeared to be; and his spiritual form was as 
substantial as his own tangible body, though its 
substance was ethereal. . 

I will follow this statement with an account re- 
lated by Jung Stilling, in his Pneumatology, on 
authority upon which he says he could rely :— 

“In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, there 
dwelt a solitary man in a lonely house. He was 
very benevolent, but extremely retired and re- 
served, and strange things were related of him; 
amongst which were his being able to tell a 











person things that were unknown to every one 
else. Now it happened that a certain captain 
of a vessel belonging to Philadelphia was about 
to sail to Africa and Europe. He promised his 
wife that he would return again in a ceptain 
time, and also that he would write to her fre- 
quently. She waited long, but no letters ar- 
rived; the time appointed passed over, but her 
beloved husband did not return. She was now 
deeply distressed, and knew not where to look 
either for counsel or consolation. At length a 
friend advised her to go for once to the pious soli- 
tary, and tell him her griefs. The woman followed 
his advice, and went to him, After she had told 
him all her troubles, he desired her wait awhile 
there, until he returned and brought her an 
answer. She sat down to wait, and the man, 
opening a door, went into his closet, But the 
woman, thinking he staid a long time, rose up, 
went to the window in the door, lifted up the lit- 
tle curtain, and, looking in, saw him lying on the 
couch or sofa, like a corpse; she then immediately 
went back to her place. At length he came and 
told her that her husband was in London, in a 
coffee-house which he named, and that he would 
return very soon; he then told her, also, the 
reason why he had been unable to write. The 
woman went home pretty much at ease, 

“What the solitary told her was minutely fal- 
filled: her husband returned, and ‘the reasons of 
his delay, and his not writing, were just the same 
as the man had stated. The woman was now cu- 
rious to know what would be the result if she 
visited the friendly solitary in company with her 
husband, The visit was arranged, but when the 
captain saw the man, he was struck with amaze- 
ment; he afterwards told his wife that he had 
seen this very man on such a day (it was the very 
day that the woman had been with him) in a 
coffee-house in London, and that he had told him 
that his wife was much distressed about him; that 
he had then stated the reason why his return had 
been delayed, and of his not writing, and that he 
would shortly come back, on which he lost sight 
of the man among the company.” : 

It is not improbable that there is a little exagger - 
ation mixed up with this story, as due to a play 
of marvellousness; but after all reasonable allow- 
ance is made on that score, there is no just reason 
to deny the truth of its main particulars; and it 
may be admitted as a case explicable only of the 
principles set forth in the commencement of this 
article. 

Mrs. Crowe, in her “ Nightside of Nature,” re- 
lates many cases of this general class, but of these 
we have room only to extract the following :— 

“A president of a supreme court at Ulm, named 
Pfizer, attests the truth of the following case:— 
A gentleman, holding an official situation, had a 
son at Gottingen, who wrote home to his father, 
requesting him to send him, without delay, a cer- 
tain book, which he required to aid him in pre- 
paring a dissertation he was engaged in. The father 
answered that he had sought, but could not find 
the work in question. Shortly afterwards, the 
latter had been taking a book from his shelves, 
when, on turning round, he beheld to his amaze- 
ment his son just in the act of stretching up his 
hand towards one on a high shelf in another part 
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of the room. ‘Halloo!’ he exclaimed, supposing 
it to be the young man himself; but the figure 
disappeared, and on examining the shelf, the fa- 
ther found there the book that was required, which 
he ingmediately forwarded to Gottingen, but be- 
fore it could arrive there, he received a letter 
from his son, describing the exact spot where it 
was to be found.” 

“ Edward Stern, author of some German works, 
had a friend who was frequently seen out of the 
body, as the Germans term it; and the father of 
that person was eo much the subject of this phe- 
nomenon, that he was frequently observed to en- 
ter his house while he was yet working in the 
fields, His wife used to say to him, ‘ Why, papa, 
you came home before ;’ and he would answer, ‘I 
dare say, I was so anxious to get away earlier, but 
it was impossible!’” 

Among her numerous accounts of this kind, 
Mrs. C also relates, from Dr. Werner, the case 
of a Danish physician, whose image was often 
seen in the sick rooms of his patients, when un- 
expected circumstances had thwarted his intention 
to be there in body. 

A case, precisely similar in nature to these, oc- 
eurred not long since in the village of Greenpoint, 
L. L A Mr. P., whose business was in New York, 
was distinctly observed, by a member of his fa- 
mily who was looking out of the window, to re- 
turn earlier than usual one afternoon, and pass 
through the gate of his front yard, and advance 
towards the house. The person observing him 
immediately went to order his supper, and of 
course lost sight of him. Not entering the house, 
they supposed him to be employed around the 
premises, or that he might have called upon one 
of the neighbors. They kept his supper waiting 
for two hours, when the gentleman himself re- 
turned in body, stating that he had just then come 
directly from his place of business in the city. 
Mr. P. died not long afterward ; but whether this 
phenomenon had any connection with his ap- 
proaching decease, it is impossible to say. 

I could relate other cases of this kind, but my 
space is full. I will, therefore, conclude with the 
remark that these cases, related as having occurred 
among people of widely different habits of thought, 
end resting as they do upon the most respectable 
testimony, cannot reasonably be set down as so 
many sheer fictions, or yet as instances of deluded 
imagination, If the important principles unfolded 
in the forepart of this article do not go far to ex- 
jlain them to the satisfaction of the reader, we 
would like to see them explained on more rational 
grounds. W. F. 





EXERCISE, THE LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Tur wide-spread fallacy that if a person be able 
to live without work it is their right and privilege 
to lead an inactive life, is an error as fatal in its 
effects on health as it is fallacious in principle. 
The right to commit suicide, though practically 
asserted by some, is very generally denied. We 
have no moral right to abridge our powers of 
mind or body by opium, arsenic, or alcohol, or to 
suspend them by a rope; and we apprehend that 


if man had a just view of the duties he owes to 
himeelf, his family and the world, he would dis- 
cover in many of his habits that he is a culprit 
under laws more fixed than those of the Medes and 
Persians, 

Men of light occupations, and women whose cir- 
cumstances do not compel them to work, a great 
majority of whom neglect physical exercise, there- 
by become so deficient in muscular develop- 
ment_as"to be’ weak, delicate 
and sickly—ever the prey.to 
nervousness, dyspepsia, and 
that long train of chronic dis- 
eases that afflict the human [fe 
race. We pity their condi- Wi 
tion, because, for the most 
part, the evils they suffer 
are brought on by ignorance 
of the laws of their being. To place ourselves on 
good terms with such, we will not now blame 
them for what, perhaps, might be called culpable 
ignorance, but good-naturedly address ourselves 
to the task of removing from their minds the veil 
of ignorance that has caused all the ills that 
scourge them. 

It is as natural for a child to exercise as to 
breathe. When unrestrained, nearly all children 
are distinguished for restless activity. _ Nature bids 
them exercise, and they obey the mandate, often in 
spite of ignorant parents, nurses and teachers, who 
scold and whip them for restlessness. They are more 
disposed to consult their own convenience than 
to study the laws of nature as applicable to their 
young charge, and by dint of praising quietness 
and blaming and punishing activity, the poor 
ehild’s nature is smothered, and pale cheeks, di- 
minutive muscular development, weakness, dys- 
pepsia, consumption and death, are the fruit of the 
oft-repeated command, “ keep quiet.” 

Mothers, if you wish your children to be healthy, 
well-developed and beautiful, feed them plainly, 
dress them very loosely, and let them run, jump, 
and exercise with all their might from infancy 
onward, The lamb skips and plays, and the colt 
rears and races, not from mental playfulness, but 
because the law of exercise is inwrought in every 
musele and vital function of its organization. 
Vital force is sent out to the muscles, and they 
feel and obey the command, “act! act!” 

Exercise is as essential to development as air is 
to life. No person can acquire a large, compact, 
muscular organization without it. 

“ But, you would not have girls run and romp 
over hill and dale, and laugh boisterously like 
boys.” Let us examine the subject, and see what 
nature, the great teacher, will say concerning it. 
Do young female animals frisk, jump, and play 
like males, and do little girls instinctively laugh 
loudly, and run and play like boys? If so, we 
may ¢hfely infer that nature has established the 
same general law of exercise, not for avimals 
merely, but for both sexes of the human race. 

By an irrevocable physiological law, growth of 
brain and body is acquired by exercise. Look at 
the arm and hand of the laboring man er woman, 
and how vast the difference in the size and strength 
of two classes. The same law holds respecting the 
lungs and other vital organs. The heart of him 
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who creeps through the world languidly and min- 
cingly is small, and weak in its power to eireulate 
the blood, while the man who rushes into active 
business earnestly, and uses his muscles vigorously, 
his heart is called upon for energetic action in 
sending the blood copiously to all parts of the 
system, and the consequence is, an increase in the 
size and strength of that important organ. 

To illustrate this great law of exercise, we have 


a —— 


INDIAN CLUB EXERCISE. 


copied from the London Illustrated News an en- 
graving of Mr. Harrison in his Indian club exer- 
cise, with the facts from that paper of the measure- 
ments of the man before and after this mode of 
exercise. 

“We learn that Mr. Harrison first began to use 
the clubs three years ago, at which time his mus- 
cular development was regarded as very great, 
his measurement being then:—Round the chest, 
$74 inches; round the upper arm, 13§ inches; 
and round the fore-arm, 13] inches. The clubs 
with which Mr. Harrison commenced weighed 
about 7 lb. each; he has advanced progressively 
until he can now wield with perfect ease two 
clubs, each weighing 37 Ib., and his heaviest 
weighs 47 lb. The effect of this exercise on the 
wielder’s measurement is as follows:—Round the 
chest, 424 inches; the upper arm, 15 inches; and 

































































































































the forearm, 14 inches. At the same time his 
shoulders have increased immensely; and the mus- 
cles of his Joins, which were weak when he first 
used the clubs, are now largely developed and 
powerful. In short, all the muscles of the trunk 
have been much improved by this exercise.” 





MICHAEL ANGELO, 


AND HIS FIRST WORK. 


Tue accompanying engraving of the celebrated 
Michael Angelo, furnishes a sample of the highest 
order of intellect, with remarkable perceptive 
organs, order, constructiveness and ideality. He 
had also large reflective organs, a fine and strong 
temperament, and great dignity, foree, and per- 
severance of character, As an illustration of his 
talent and character, and ;the triumph of his 
genius over circumstances, we give a sketch of his 
first work and introduction to notice’in the” world 
of art : 

The distinguished .painter, sculptor, and im- 
mortalized architect of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, was born in Tuscany 
in 1474, He was put out to nurse to the wife of 
a sculptor, and may therefore be said to have 
sucked seulpture in his very milk. 

He entered the studio of Ghiralandajo at the 
age of thirteen, and performed feats unequaled in 
the annals of art. He seldom had -his work cor- 
rected, as his copy always surpassed the original. 
His master being a superior man himself, and 
capable of appreciating talent wherever found, 
encouraged his pupil in these developments of 
youthful excellence. Not so with his companions. 
They could not look upon their young rival with 
complacency, for genius of this character could 
not be suffered to exist in a lad of thirteen years. 
Michael Angelo had, therefore, to endure their ill- 
treatment. 

Once our youthful artist took occasion to criti- 
tise the design of one of his fellow-workmen, and 
thereupon he received euch a blow from the exas- 
perated man, that it broke the cartilage of his 
nose, from which cause it remained crooked 
through life. 

One day Angelo entered the grounds of the 
Medici. He there beheld treasures of art, which 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had collected, such as he 
had never beheld before. Struck with their an- 
tique beauty, an instinctive jealousy prompted 
him, not only to imitate, but to excel these eggui- 
site productions. Procuring a block of marble, he 
divested himself of his outer garments, and seizing 
a chisel and hammer, he began the outlines of a 
faun’s head.* 

The studio of his former master was deserted by 
him, to the no small gratification of his fellows, 
who rejoiced that they were at last rid of their 
detested and hated rival, whose only crime con- 
sisted in his surpassing talent. 

One day, as Michael Angelo was finishing his 
faun’s head, a man of about forty, exceedingly 
plain in feature, and dressed with the greatest neg- 





* Fauy.—Among the F , a kind of demigod, or rural 
deity, called also Sylvan, and differing little from Satyr. 
The fauns are represented as half goat and half man, 
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ligence, stopped opposite him, and silently ob- 
served him as he worked. Michael Angelo labored 
with ardor, without taking the slightest notice of 
the unknown, for whom he cared about as much 
as for the dust that fell beneath his chisel. 

When he had given the finishing stroke to his 
work, the young man drew back, after the manner 
of artists in general, so as better to judge of the 
effect of his performance, with which he appeared 
perfectly satisfied. This was apparently the mo- 
ment awaited by the silent spectator of the scene, 
who, slowly advancing, laid his hand on the young 
sculptor’s shoulder. 

“Friend,” said he with a slight smile, “ will you 
allow me to make one remark ?” 

Michael Angelo turned round with assurance, 
and with an air combining contempt and inso- 
lence. 

“Aremark! You?” said he slowly. 

“Or, in other words, if you like it better, a 
criticism,” continued the stranger. 

“On my faun’s head?” 

**On your faun’s head,” quietly answered the 
unknown. 

“And pray who are you, sir, who thus assume 
a right to criticise my labor?” 

“It ean matter little to you who I am, if my 
criticism is correct,” said the stranger. 

“And pray who is to decide between us which 
of the two is right?” 

“ Yourself, if you wish it.” 

“Well, sir, let us hear—speak!” said Michael 
Angelo, folding his arms with an air of defiance. 

“Have you not intended to represent the grin- 
ning head of an old faun ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Certainly—that is easy enough to be seen.” 

“Well,” suggested the critic, smiling, “ where 
did you ever see an old man with a perfect set of 
teeth f” 

The young man reddened up to the eyes at this 
remark, and bit his lip with vexation. The criti- 








cism was a just one; and, waiting till his interlo- 
cuter had disappeared, he took his chisel, and with 
a couple of blows, knocked out two of the faun’s 
teeth; as it was now !ate he resolved to return 
the next day and put a finishing stroke to his 
work, 

The following morning at an early hour Angelo 
repaired to the garden, but to his great surprise, 
his faun had disappeared, and in its place was 
posted the stranger of the day before. 

“ Where is my head #” angrily asked the young 
sculptor. 

“Tt has been removed by my orders,” quietly 
answered the unknown. 

“And who are you, sir, who has thus dared to 
give orders in the gardens of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent ?’ 

“Follow me, and you shall learn,” said the 
stranger. 

“I shall certainly follow you, and oblige you to 
return my faun’s head.” 

“Perhaps you will be glad to let it remain where 
it is,” 

“We shall see.” 

“We shal! see.” 

The stranger took the way to the palace with 
the same tranquil manner, and was preparing to 
ascend the grand staircase, when the young man, 
seizing his arm, with an exclamation between tim- 
idity and anger, said :— 

“Where are you going, sir? do you think to 
penetrate thus with impunity the apartments of 
the prince? Depend upon it we shall get turned 
out.” 

But the unknown, without paying the elightest 
attention to what the young man said, went on, 
and crossed the antichamber. The servants rose 
at his approach, and the guards saluted him with 
respect. Michael Angelo followed with increasing 
uneasiness, ‘ 

“Can he hold some station in the palace?” 
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thought he, rather uneasy at the idea ; in that case, 
I am wrong in speaking so freely. Well, after all, 
my faun belongs to me, and he,must return it; it 
is my work. At all events I can pay him for the 
marble, 

The unknown traversed the gallery and the sa- 
loon without the slightest impediment. 

“The devil!” thought Michael Angelo, “can he 
be the prince’s secretary ? ifso, I shall be in a nice 
predicament, after my impertinence to him. Oh} 
what a blind fool I have been.” 

The unknown now opened the door of a cham. 
ber regally furnished, and rich with objects of art 
of the greatest value. 

The young seulptor paused on the threshold, 
speechless and trembling; his boldness had quite 
forsaken him, and he gave himself up for lost. He 
had certainly offended a person of immense power, 
when that person could so unceremoniously enter 
the private apartments of Lorenzo de Medici, with- 
out being so much as announced ; as he endeavored 
to stammer forth a few words of apology, he raised 
his eyes, and to his astonishment beheld his faun’s 
head resting on a rich pedestal. 

“ You see, my friend,” said the unknown, in the 
same kind tone, “ that if I have removed your 
faun from the garden it was but to put it in a more 
worthy place.” 

“ But, good heavens !” exclaimed the young ar- 
tist, assailed by a new terror, “ what will the prince 
say when he sees this wretched attempt of mine 
among so many precious objects of art?” 

“ The prince approves of it, and, as a proof of 
what I say, he extends to you his hand in token 
of his approbation. Come, my young friend, will 
you not take it?” 

Any other would have fallen on their knees 
at the prince’s feet, but Michael Angelo, moved 
even to tears, could only hang his head, while 
he cordially pressed the hand which was held 
out to him. 

“ From this day forth consider yourself as one of 
my family my young friend,” said the prince ; “ you 
shall work in my studio, you shall dine at my ta- 
ble, and be treated as my son. Go to my ward- 
robe and let them give you a handsome violet 
mantle, equal to that worn on festive days by 
Peter and John of Medicis.” 

“ My lord,” answered the young sculptor, much 
affected, “ before I accept your precious favors, 
allow me to run to my father, that he may share 
my happiness; he disdains my love of art, and 
has turned me out of doors as a worthless and 
idle son; I would return to him humble and 
obedient. I know my father; though inflexible, 
he is just ; and perhaps, when he knows what has 
happened to me, instead of regretting it, he will 
have a right to be glad of my fault. And from 
this day forth I may be proud to present myself, 
not only at home, but everywhere; for has not 
Lorenzo of Medicis, the greatest man of his time, 
eonferred upon me the title of artist?” 

“Tis well, my son,” replied the prince, “ return 
to your home and to your father, and announce to 
him that my patronage shall be extended to all his 
family; and also, that I permit him to present 
himself, whenever he wishes, at the palace, to de- 
mand of me whatever office shall best suit his 
taste.” 








THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER ILLUSTRATED. 





THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 


The organ of Philoprogenitiveness is dominant 
on the head of this good and worthy friend of 
children. Benevolence is equally large, and the 
inferior passions are very weak. No doubt this 
man has made choice of this vocation, which is so 
irksome to all who are not kindled by a love for 
children, from an active sympathy with infancy 
and weakness, 

How greatly such a man is beloved! No doubt, 
as much as he loves, for affection draws aff ction. 
And these children, who rush into his arms as if 
he wished to press them all together to his heart! 
The smallest is his favorite; the child stretches on 
tip-toe to reach the neck of the good master; the 
middle one strives to attract the attention of the 
common friend; while the third, more reserved 
and inspired with a tender attachment, seizes the 
arm to which he clings, and on which he leans his 
head at the place where Adhesiveness is located. 

The reader will observe the great prominence 
in the back part of the head of the good school: 
master, in the region of Philoprogenitiveness. 
Those who do not know the location of the organ 





are referred to the Symbolical Head on the 
twenty-third page. Self-Esteem, Firmness, and 
Combativeness are also rather small, while Cau- 
ti usness, Veneration, and Benevolence are pre- 
dominent. These developments indicat: a very 
stron ¢ resemblance to the female character; and 
as woman is by nature better adapted to train and 
edugate the young mind than man, therefore tho3e 
meni who most strongly resemble their mothers in 
mental development and disposition are better 
fitted by nature for teachers. Not one men in 
five thousand, who does not inherit strongly these 
maternal qualities, ever feels an inclination to 
teach the young, or would succeed, were they to . 
make the attempt. Many men there are who take 
up teaching as a merely pecuniary matter to eke 
out the winter months profitably, or to enable 
them to pay their way through college, whom 
nature has not fitted for the vocation. They may 
have learning and intellect, but they lack the 
social qualities requisite to make teaching a plea- 
sure. Let school committees and parents study 
Phrenology, if they would select such teachers as 
will excel in winning the love, while they de- 
velop the intellect, of children. 
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THE NEW WORLD CRYSTAL PALACE. 


This building, constructed of Iron and Glass, is being erected on Reservoir Square in the City of New-York, by the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, incorporated under an Act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, the 11th day of March, 1852, The use of Reservoir Square is granted by the Municipal Authorities 


of the City. The Croton Reservoir is seen on the right in the distance. 


The Ground Plan of the Building forms an octa- 


gon, and is surmounted by a Greek Cross, with a Dome over the intersection. The extreme length and breadth of the 


building are each 365 feet. 


Height of Dome to top of Lantern, 148 feet. 


Entire space on Ground Floor, 111,000 square 


feet. Galleries, 62,000 square feet. Whole area, 173,000 square feet, or 4 acres. 





CRYSTAL PALACE 


FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR, 1853. 


AnNEXED is a wood engraving of the elevation 
of the building now erecting on Reservojr Square, 
in the city of New York, for the purposes of an 
Exhibition of the industry of all Nations, or, as it 
is more familiarly termed, a Crystal Palace, or 
World's Fair ; and it is proper to preface a descrip- 
tion of the edifice by a statement of the general 
organization of the enterprise. 

The prodigious success of the London Exhibi- 
tion turned the minds of the industrial world to 
the propriety and expediency of repetitions of that 
effort in different parts of Europe. Thus, there 
has already been one in Austria; the same has 
been done in Ireland; and preparations are mak- 
ing for one on a very extensive scale in Paris in 
the year 1854. 

It was very natural that those citizens of the 
United States who. were in London in the summer 
of 1851, and who saw and felt the gratifying tri- 
umphs that our people achieved during that year, 
and who also saw the peculiarly popular character 
of expositions of this kind, and their beneficial 
tendencies in regard to the working classes, should 
early have entertained the idea of repeating the 
Exhibition on this side of the water. According- 
ly, shortly after the close of the London Fair, steps 
were taken for the purpose, 

The form of our political system, and the Con- 
stitutional restrictions imposed on our State and 
Federal action, rendered it impossible that the af- 
fair should be, as it was in England, taken up and 
carried on by Government; and it therefore be- 
came necessary to rely on individual enterprise 
and activity. 

New York, the commercial metropolis of the 
Union, was naturally selected for the spot; and 





on the 8d day of January, 1852, the municipal 
authorities of that city, perceiving the immense 
benefits that must flow from such an enterprise, if 
properly conducted, not only to the commerce and 
prosperity of the city, but to the cause of popular 
instruction and of healthful entertainment, granted 
a lease of Reservoir Square for the object. 

The Legislature was then applied to, and that 
body, on the 11th of March, granted a Charter of 
Incorporation to the AssooraTion For THE Exusi- 
TION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL Nations. 

The principal provisions were as follows: 

The Association was incorporated with a capi- 
tal of two hundred thousand dollars, leave being 
given to raise the same to three hundred thousand 
dollars, 

They were authorized to occupy any real estate 
that might be granted them, and thereon to erect 
a building for the purpose of the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations. They were further 
empowered to award Prizes, and to do every 
thing necessary to carry out the general object. 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Tazoporz Szpewick 
was elected President, and Mr. Witt1am Wuerren 
Secretary. 

The next important step was to secure the co- 
operation and countenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was essential in order to obtain exten- 
sive support from the manufacturers of Europe 
that their goods should be admitted duty free. 
The proper department of the Government of the 
United States treated the matter with cordial lib- 
erality; and on the 24th day of May, Mr. Max- 
WELL, Collector of the Port of New York, made a 
written communication to the President of the 
Association, stating that the building, when erect- 
ed, would be made a bonded warehouse, so as to 
receive goods free of duty while on exhibijjon. 
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It next beeame necessary to organize the For- 
eign Department of the enterprise; and it being 
essential that the affairs of the Association in Eu- 
rope should be for the sake of order conducted by 
some one competent Agent, they selected for that 
purpose Mr. Cuartes Busouxrx, of London, whose 
great experience as Commissioner of the Austrian 
Department at the London Exhibition of 1851, 
and whose excellent character and high social po- 
sition, pointed him out as eminently fitted for the 
place; and arrangements were thereupon entered 
into by which Mr. Buscuex was authorized to se- 
cure the co-operation of the Manufacturers of Eu- 
rope. The appointment of Mr. Busnex was made 
on the 25th of June. Shortly after, Mr. C. E. Der- 
MOLD was appointed Superintending Architect and 
Engineer; Mr. Horatio Atten, Consulting Engi- 
neer; and Mr. Epmunp Horry, Consulting Archi- 
tect. 

The next step was to obtain the plan of the 
building. Sir Joszpn Paxton had, with great lib- 
erality, furnished one of singular beauty, but the 
peculiar shape of the ground rendered it impossi- 
ble to use it, The late lamented Mr. Downing—a 
name dear to this country—offered another of 
striking ingenuity, but this was also excluded by 
the terms of the grant from the city, which pe- 
remptorily required that the building should be 
exclusively of Iron and Glass. Many other plans 
were offered, of great beauty and originality ; and 
from these the Board, after much consultation, 
determined to select the one at the head of this 
sheet. 

The plan was adopted on the 26th August. 

The Masonry Contracts were signed on the 4th 
of September; and on the 25th of the same month 
the principal part of the Iron work was contracted 
for. By the Masonry Contracts, the foundation 
was to be delivered on the 2ist of October; and 
by the Iron Agreements the delivery of castings 
was to commence at the same time. 

We shall now go into the details of the site and 
size of the building, Reservoir Square, on which 
it is erected, lies at the northern extremity of the 
city of New York, west of the Croton Distributing 
Reservoir, and between that mighty mass of stone 
and the Sixth Avenue. The precise distance from 
the Reservoir to the Sixth Avenue is 445 feet, and 
the width, north and south, from Fortieth to For- 
ty-second street, is 455 feet. 

It will be observed that this piece of ground is 
nearly square. The shape is unfavorable for ar- 
chitectural purposes. In other respects no better 
spot could be found in the city. The Sixth Avenue 
Railroad runs directly past it ; the Fourth Avenue 
Railroad runs near it; and it lies immediately in 
the vicinity of the. Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Avenues, the main thoroughfares of that part of 
the city. . 

The architects and designers, whose plan was 
adopted by the Board, are Messra. Carstensen and 
Gildemeister. Mr. Gildemeister has been some 
time settled among us, and is not only an archi- 
tect, but an artist. Mr. Carstensen is the designer 
of the Tivoli and Casino of Copenhagen, the prin- ~ 
cipal public grounds of that city, and has recently 
established his home under the broad shelter of 


the Republic. 


The main features of the building are as follows: 
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It is, with the exception of the floor, entirely con- 
structed of iron and glass. The general idea of 
the edifice is a Greek‘cross, surmounted by a dome 
at the intersection. Each diameter of the cross 
will be 365 feet 5 inches long, There will be 
three similar entrances: one on the Sixth Avenue, 
one on Forticth, and-one_on Forty-second street. 
Each entrance will be 47 feet wide, and that on 
the Sixth Avenue will,be approached by a flight 
of eight steps; over each front is a large semi- 
circular fan-light, 41 feet wide and_21 feet high, 
answering to the arch of the nave. Eachjarm of 
the cross is on the ground plan 149 feet broad. 
This is divided into a central nave and two aisles, 
one on each side; the nave 41 feet wide, each 
aisle 54 feet wide. The central portion or nave is 
carried up to theJheight of 67 feet, and the semi- 
cireular arch by which it is spanned is 41 feet 
broad. There are thus in effect two arched naves 
crossing each other at right angles, 41 feet broad, 
67 feet high to the crown of the arch, and 365 feet 
long; and on’each side of these naves is an aisle 
54 feet broad, and 45 feet high. The exterior of 
ridgeway of the nave is 71 feet, Each aisle is 
covered by a gallery of its own width, and 24 feet 
from the floor. The central dome is 100 feet in 
diameter, 68 feet inside from the floor to the spring 
of the arch, and 118 feet to the crown; and on 
the outside, with the lantern, 149 feet. The ex- 
terior angles of the building are ingeniously filled 
up with a triangular lean-to 24 feet high, which 
gives the ground plan an octagonal shape, each 
side or face being 149 feet wide. At each angle 
isgan“octagonal tower 8 feet in diameter, and 75 
feet high. 

Four large and eight winding stair-cases con- 
nect the principal floor with the gallery, which 
opens on the three balconies that are situated over 
the entrance-halls, and afford ample space for 
flower decorations, statues, vases, etc. The four 
principal staircases consist of two flights of steps 
with two landing places to each; the eight wind- 
ing staircases are placed in the octagonal towers, 
which lead also to small balconies on the tops of 
the towers and to the roof of the building, 

The building contains on the ground floor 
111,Q00 square feet of space, and in its galleries, 
which are 54 feet wide, 62,000 square feet more, 
making a total area of 173,000 square feet for 
the purposes of exhibition. There are thus on 
the ground floor two acres and a half, or exactly 
2 52-100; in the galleries one acre and 44-100; 
total, within an inconsiderable fraction, four acres. 

There are on the ground floor 190 octagonal 
cast-iron columns, 21 feet above the floor, and 8 
inehes diameter, cast hollow, of different thick- 
nesses, from half an inch to one inch. These co- 
lumns receive the cast-iron girders. These are 
26} feet long and 3 feet high, and serve to sustain 
the galleries and the wrought-iron construction of 
the roof, as well as to brace the whole structure 
in every direction. The girders, as well as the 
second-story colua..s, are fastened to the columns 
in the first story, by « unecting pieces of the same 
octagonal shape as the columns, 3 feet 4 inches 
high, having proper flanges and lugs to fasten all 
pieces together by bolts. The number of lower- 
floor girders is 252, besides 12 wrought-iron gird- 
ers of the eame height, and 41 feet span over a 





part of the nave. The second story contains 148 
columns of the same shape as those*below, and 17 
feet 7 inches high. These veceive another tier of 
girders, numbering 160, for the support of the 
roofs of the aisles, each nave being covered by 16 
cast-iron semi-circular arches, each composed of 
4 pieces, 

The dome is supported by 24 columns, which 
go up above the second story to a height of 62 
feet above the floor, and support a combination of 
wrought-iron arches and girders, on which rests a 
cast-iron bed-plate, so constructed as to receive 
the 32 ribs of the dome, The light is communi- 
cated to the dome through the lantern, as well as 
from the sides, on which 32 escutcheons, in colored 
glass, representing the Arms of the Union and its 
several States, or the emblems of the different na- 
tions, form a part of the decoration. 

The quantity of iron to be used for the building 
will amount to about 1,250 tons. The roof will 
cover an area of 144,000 square feet. The glass 
for the building will amount to 39,000 square feet, 
in 9,027 panes, 16 by 34 or 88 inches, 

On entering this building, the observer's eye 
will be greeted by the vista of an arched nave, 41 
feet wide, 67 feet high, and 365 feet long; while 
on approaching the centre, he will find himself 
under a dome 100 feet across, and 118 feet high. 

It is certain, therefore, that the edifice will be 
larger, and more effective in its interior view, than 
anything in the country. 

The aspect of the building will be entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the London Crystal Palace. 
Its form affords the requisite scope for a pleasing 
variety of architectural embellishment, by which 
all monotony can be avoided, and allows a very 
economical use of the ground. The rising dome, 
independent of its effect in the interior arrange- 
ment of the edifice, will give height and majesty. 

The following are the objects which the archi- 
tects have striven to combine in their plan: 

1. The greatest possible interior area. 

2. Perfect safety and elegance of construction. 

8. A well-calculated and pleasing admission of 
light. " 

4. A variety of beautiful views by a mere glance 
of the eye, in the interior. 

Such is the building which will soon salute the 
eyes of the city of New York. In asserting that 
it will be the largest and most beautiful construe- 
tion in the country, nothing has been said more 
than it deserves. But this is its least merit. The 
objects to which the building is destined form its 
real recommendation. 

There is offered here to the European and do- 
mestic producer an unequaled opportunity of dis- 
playing the works of his skill, without any charge 
from the time that they enter the building till 
withdrawn. The Association have already made 
public the fact, that their object is Exhibition 
alone, and that they have no interest whatever, 
direct or indirect, in the final disposition to be 
made of articles displayed. They thus avoid com- 
ing in conflict with any branch of regular indus- 
try. There will be gathered here the choicest 
products of the luxury of the Old World, and the 
most cunning devices of the ingenuity of the New. 
The interests of Manufactare, Commerce, and the 
Arts, pill all find encouragement and protection 





within these walls, and another guarantee will be 
given to the permanence of peace. Here will be 
collected multitudes of all nations; but the great 
and crowning feature of the enterprise is, that it 
will offer amtsement and recreation to the work- 
ing classes, such as they can find no where else; 
that it will be a Patace ror Tae Prorte. 

The Exhibition is already announced to open 
on the 2d of May, 1853. Office of the Association, 
No. 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mechanical Department. 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS; 


ITS HISTORY AND MYSTERY. 








NUMBER ONE. 

Srvor glass is becoming an article of such impor- 
tance as to constitute, with iron, the entire mate- 
rial of which the largest edifices are constructed, 
the Crystal Palaces of London and New York, for 
the exhibition of the world’s industry, being emi- 
nent examples, and as glass is every year entering 
more and more largely into works of taste and 
utility, we have thought that a series of articles 
on the nature, manufacture and uses of glass, would 
be particularly acceptable to our readers, Health 
cannot be enjoyed in the dark, The sunlight is 
almost as necessary to man as to vegetable life. 
When the tariff on glass in England was modified, 
which had been so exhorbitantly taxed that peo- 
ple of the middle and lower class, to save the tax, 
used but two or three panes to light a large room, 
the people at once used it much more freely, and 
the influence of light upon health was such, that in 
a short time the health reports exhibited a signal 
diminution of sickness. We use in this country 
too many blinds and curtains to darken our houses, 
for fear of fading carpets and furniture, and be- 
come ourselves faded. 

Upwards of two thousand years ago, perhaps 
three, a company of merchanta, who had a cargo of 
nitre on board their ship, were driven by the winds 
on the shores of Galilee, close to a small stream 
that runs from the foot of Mount Carmel. Being 
here weather-bound till the storm abated, they 
made preparations for cooking their food on the 
strand; and not finding stones to rest their vessels 
upon, they used some lumps of nitre for that pur - 
pose, placing their kettles and stew-pans on the top, 
and lighting a strong fire underneath. As the heat 
increased, the nitreslowly melted away, and flow- 
ing down the beach, became mixed up with the 
sand, forming, when the incorporated mass cooled 
down, a singularly beautiful, transparent sub- 
stance, which excited the astonishment and won- 
der of th - beholder. 

Such is the legend of the origin of Giass.* - 

A great many centuries afterwards—that is to 
siy towards the close of the fifveenth century 





* This story is related by Pliny, but disbelieved by many 
modern authors of Treatises on Chemistry, upon no better 
ground than the probability that glass-making was known 
long before. The supposition is as vague as the tradition, 
to which no date is assigned. The circumstance itself, 
however, is extremely probable, as the sand on the shore 
to which the legend is assigned was peculiarly adapted to 
the manufacture of glass, and is supposed to have supplied 
the materia!s for the glass-houses of Tyre and Sidon. 
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of the Christian era—when some of the ececrets 
the Glass-house, supposed to have been known 
to the ancients, were lost, and the simple art 
of blowing glass was but scantily cultivated—an 
artificer, whose name is unfortunately escaped 
immortality, while employed over his crucible 
accidentally spilt some of the material he was 
melting. Being in a fluid state it ran over 
the ground till it found its way under one of the 
large flag-stones with which the place was paved, 4 
and the poor man was obliged to take up the 
stone to recover his glasa) By this time it had 
grown cold, and to his infinite surprise he saw 
that, from the flatness and equality of the surface 
beneath the stone, it had taken the form of a slab 
—a form which could not be produced by any pro- 
cess of blowing then in use. 

Such was the accident that led to the discovery 
of the art of casting Piate-Grass. 

These are the only accidents recorded in the 
History of Glass. For the rest—the discovery of 
its endless capabilities and applications—we are 
indebted to accumulated observation and perse- 
vering experiment, which, prosecuting their inge- 
nious art-labors up to the present hour, promise 
still farther to enlarge the domain of the Beautiful 
and the Useful. 

It would be a piece of pure pedantry to attempt 
to fix the origin of glass-making, Some writers 
assert that glass was known before the flood. No 
doubt it was, since it would be impossible to light 
a fire, and urge it to a great heat, without vitrify- 
ing some part of the bricks or stones of which the 
furnace was built. And that very vitrifaction 
contained the secret of glass. But such rude hints 
of the mysteries of nature are usually thrown 
away upon the world for a long time before peo- 
ple begin to think of turning them to any practi- 
eal use. How many still more obvious hints were 
thrown out by Nature before Harvey and Newtun 
determined the circulation of blood and the law 
of gravitation? Yet blood circulated and apples 
fell from the beginning of time. 

Through the wastes of speculation over which 
this enquiry has spread, the earliest attested fact 
we meet with is the erection of a glass-house in 
the city of Tyre. -This is the first glass-house on 
record. Glass may have been known, or rather 
seen before (which is quite a different matter); 
but this is the first historical instance of glass hav- 
ing been made, not by an accidental combination 
of its elements, but by human skill. Tyre, whose 
extensive commerce gave her the command of vast 
vents for her productions, held in her hands for 
many ages the staple of the manufactures, obtain- 
ing materials from the shore of the river Belus, at 
whose embouchure the weather-bound merchants 
cooked the famous dinner which is said to have 
originated the discovery. The legend may have 
no foundation in truth; but it derives a color of 
likelihood from the profitable use which was after- 
wards made of the glittering sands of that coast. 

Of the antiquity of glass, simply considered as a 
hard and brittle mass which, when broken, reveals 
a luminous fracture, we have abundant evidence. 
Fragments and utensils of glass have been found 
amongst the ruins of Thebes and Herculaneum. 
That the Egyptians were acquainted with its pro- 
duetion is evinced in the beads with which some 


of their mummies are adorned. These beads have 
a coating of glaze, which is composed of glass, col- 
ored with a metallic oxide. There were glass 
manufactories at Alexandria in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who sent home, as objects of 
great value and curiosity, several glass cups of di- 
vers colors which were used by the Egyptians in 
the worship of the Temple. From Alexandria, 
probably, the art traveled to Rome, where a 
coarse manufacture of drinking vessels existed 
from the time of Nero; [This emperor is said to 
have given for two cups, with handles, a sum of 
6000 sestertia, a sum equal to nearly 50,000/. of 
our money. They were not large, but, from their 
transparency, bore a resemblance to erystal,] and 
in the tomb of Alexander Severus (who died a. p. 
235) was found the celebrated Portland Vase, 
which was for two centuries the glory of the Bar- 
berini Palace, and which, long supposed to be 
made of porcelain, is now ascertained to be com- 
posed of deep blue glass, sculptured in bas-relief, 
with white obaque figures of exquisite workman- 
ship. The poets of the Augustan age make fre- 
quent allusion to the lustre and transparency of 
glass; yet beyond its employment in drinking 
cups and ornaments, and, still more extensively in 
imagerial apostrophes to Bacchus and Venus, they 
know nothing of its wider application to domestic 
and scientific uses , 

When glass first came to be used for windows 
cannot with any certainty be determined. St. 
Jerome (A. p. 422) makes the earliest allusion to 
glass windows; and a century later the windows 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople are spoken of as 
being covered with glass. But such instances at 

_that period were rare. The Italians were the first 
to employ glass in this way, after them the French, 
and then at a long interval the English, who ap- 
pear to have been as slow in availing themselves 
of the new way of lighting their houses as they 
were in conforming to the Georgian Calendar, 
which had been adopted in most of the countries 
of Europe a full century and a half before it was 
recognized in this country. In this, as in all other 
things, we showed ourselves averse to innovations; 


over sudden changes, gives stability to the im- 
provements we embrace. This very article of 
windows furnishes a signal proof of the fact: for, 
long as we halted behind Italy and France we ex- 
ceed them both in the solidity and fineness of the 
material we employ for that purpose. Compare 
. the windows of an Italian palazzo or a French 
chateau with those of a private gentleman’s house, 
or a citizen’s villa in England, and our practical 
superiority will become apparent. 

In the manufacture of glass for ornaments, ér 
common uses, we may claim nearly as remote an 
| antiquity as Italy herself. Glass was made in Eng- 
land before the Roman invasion. In many parts 
of the country articles of glass have been found 
having a narrow perforation and thick rim, called 
by the Britons glass adders, and supposed to have 
been used as amulets by the Druids. We owe 
nothing to the Romans, either fur the introduc- 
tion or cultivation of the manufacture, their lux- 
urious tastes leading them to prefer silver and 
gold for their vessels, and to feel rather jealous of 
the cheaper beauty of glass. Our ean 





—an obstinacy which, while it makes uz hesitate - 
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tions in this way were probably neither numerous 
nor elaborate ; and the art of making glass win- 
dows was unknown amongst us till the year 674, 
when, according to the Venerable Bede, artificers 
were brought over from the Continent by Abbot 
Benedict to glaze the windows of the church and 
monastery of Weremouth, in Durham. Some say 
they were brought over by Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Worcester, who lived about the same time. Both 
traditions agree, however, as to the period. The 
novelty lingered a long time in the church before 
it found its way into the dwellings of the people ; 
five centuries at least elapsed before it made any 
great advance, and even then it was confined to 
public foundations and the houses of the rich. 

The windows that were in use before the intro- 
duction of glass must have been special curiosities. 
Poor people had no windows at all, but open 
spaces, closed up at night; and even amongst the 
gentry, linen cloths and wooden lattices were the 
chief expedients for the admission of light. The 
wealthy classes, who could afford much more 
costly resources, had brilliant stones fixed in their 
windows, such as agate, alabaster, cc., of which 
some interesting specimens have been found at 
Herculaneum, where the largest houses were 
lighted by means of transparent tale, In England 
glass windows did not come into general use till 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, or rather 
later. Aubrey tells us that, except in the churches 
and gentlemen’s houses, glass windows were rare 
before the time of Henry VIIL., and that in his 
own remembrance, before the civil wars, copyhol- 
ders and poor people had none. In Scotland, so 
late as 1661, we learn from Rays Itinerary, that 
the windows of ordinary country houses were not 
glazed, and only the upper parts of those of the 
king’s palace had glass, the lower having two 
wooden shutters, which were occasionally opened 
to admit the fresh air. 

The French government gave considerable en- 
eouragement to the manufacture of glass “early ia 
the fourteenth century, stimulated by the example 
of the Italiane, who for more than a century before 
had excited the wonder and admiration of Europe 
by their crystal mirrors; the manufacture was 
preserved as a profound secret at Venice, from 
whence the whole continent was supplied. The 
secret, however, was at last discovered by some 
French artists residing in the Venetian state, and 
by them carried into France, under the protection 
of the minister Colbert, who, out of the public 
money, assisted them in the formation of an estab- 
lishment at Tourlaville, near Cherbourg. The 
history of glass in France from that time is a his- 
tory of reverses; and the advances it has made 
have been gained through a series of failures and 
misfortunes, all tending to point the old moral 
of the pernicious effects of government interfer- 
ence with a healthy competition of individual skill 
and enterprise. ; 

The first regular manufactory of glass estab- 
lished in England (for all previous efforts were 
desultory and limited in their operations) was set 
up in 1557, in Orutched Friars, where the finer - 
sort was mad¢, and at the sifme time at* Savoy 
House, in the Strand, where flint-glass was pro- 
duced. The processes employed were improved 
in 1635, by the substitution of pit-coal for wood 
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in the furnaces, which was considered so impor- 
tant, that Sir Robert Mansell, by whom it was in- 
troduced, received, in consequence, a monopoly of 
the manufacture of flint glass. 

Some five-and-thirty years later, the second 
Duke of Buckingham, he who “was everything 
by turns, and nothing long,” finding that we were 
compelled to import the finest quality of drinking 
glasses, and other costly productions from Venice, 
induced some artists of that city to settle in Lon- 
don, establishing them at known cost in Lambeth, 
where, in 1673, the first plate-glass for coach win- 
dows, and windows, was manufactured. From 
that time forth we were no longer dependent on 
foreign supplies in these essential articles. The 
manufacture was still further improved by the 
arrival of the French refugees after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes ; and exactly one cen- 
tury after the establishment of the works at Lam- 
beth, that is to say, in 1773, an act of parliament 
was passed for the incorporation of a company for 
the manufacture of British cast plate glass, whose 
extensive works at Ravenhead, near Prescot, in 
Lancashire, have continued in full operation down 
to the present time. 

It is worth noteing, en passant, that, before the 
arrival of the Europeans, glass was never heard of 
in India; and Mr. Mill informs us that the Hin- 
doos were so ignorant of its optical uses, that they 
expressed unbounded astonishment at a spy-glass. 
In China, to this day, the manufacture is unknown, 
although the Chinese were before all the rest of 
the world, and superior to it, in the manufacture of 
porcelain. 

The importance of glass, and the infinite variety 
of objects to which it is applicable, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Indeed it would be extremely difficult 
to enumerate its properties, or to estimate ade- 
quately its value. This thin, transparent substance, 
so light and fragile, is one of the most essential 
ministers of science and philosophy, and enters so 
minutely into the concerns of life, that it has be- 
come indispensable to the daily routine of our busi- 
ness, our wants, and our pleasures, It admits the 
sun and excludes the wind, answering the double 
purpose of transmitting light and preserving 
warmth ; it carries the eyes of the astronomer to 
the remotest region of space ; through the lenses 
of the microscope it developes new worlds of vi- 
tality, which, without its help, must have been 
but imperfectly known; it renews the sight of the 
old, and assists the curiosity of the young; it em- 
powers the mariner to desery distant ships, and 
to trace far-off shores, the watchman on the cli ff to 
detect to operations of hostile fleets and midnight 
contrabandists, and the lounger in the opera to 
make the tour of the circles from his stall ; it pre- 
serves the light of the beacon from the rueh of the 
tempest, and softens the flame of the lamps upon our 
tables; it supplies the revel with those charming 
vessels, in whose bright depths we enjoy the color 
as well as the flavor of our wine ; it protects the 
dial whose movements it reveals; it enables the 
student to penetrate the wonders of nature, and 
the beapty to survey the marvels of her person; 
it reflects, magnifies, and diminishes ; as a medium 
of light and observation there is no form into 
which it may not be moulded, or no object of lux- 
ury to which it may not be adapted. 





Yet this agent of universal utility, so valuable 
and ornamental in its applications, is composed of 
matrials which possess in themselves literally no 
intrinsic value whatever. Sand and salt form the 
main elements of glass. The real cost is in the 
process of manufacture. 

Out of these elements, slightly varied according 
to circumstances, are produced the whole miracles 
of the glass-house. To any one not previously 
acquainted with the component ingredients, the 
surprise which this information must naturally ex- 
cite will*be much increased upon being apprised 
of a few of the peculiarities or properties of glass. 
Transparent in itself, the materials of which it is 
composed are opaque. Brittle to a proverb when 
cold, its tenuity and flexibility when hot are so 
remarkable, that it may be spun into filaments 
as delicate as cobwebs, drawn out like elastic 
threads, till it becomes finer than the finest hair, 
or whisked, pressed, bent, folded, twisted or 
moulded into any desired shape. It is impermea- 
ble to water, suffers no diminution of its weight 
or quantity by being melted down, is capable of re- 
ceiving and retaining the most perfect polish, can 
be carved and sculptured like stone or metal, 
never lose a fraction of its substance by constant 
use, and, notwithstanding its origin, is so insensi- 
ble to the action of acids, that it is employed by 
chemists fof purposes to which no other known 
substance can be applied. 





PHRENOLOGY IN CANADA. 


BY W. M. WILSON. 

Ler me premise by stating that Western Cana- 
da is yet but in its infantile condition. It is not 
much more than half a century since it was first 
seriously colonized. But during that time, par- 
ticularly within the last twenty years, it has made 
most astonishing advances in the development of 
its material resources, Its appearance within the 
World’s Exhibition, and the late provincial agri- 
cultural show in Toronto, abundanly testify to my 
statement. It is capable of growing almost any 
thing; and I am certain, from all that I have 
seen, that by and by the genius and enterprise of 
its people will raise it to a dignified position in 
the scale of nations; for, allow me to say, that 
however jealous it is at present of its British pa- 
rentage, the time is not far distant when it will 
presume to think and act independently for itself, 
and voluntarily take its place amongst the con- 
federation of States that constitute the great An- 
glo-American Empire. But its sons are yet busy 
in conquering its aboriginal wildness, and conse- 
quently have not yet had the leisure, perhaps the 
opportunity and taste, to attend to the demands 
and civilizing influences of science 

Tam unable, at present, to ascertain who were the 
first public exponents of the science of phrenolgy in 
Canada. Certain it is that Mr. Hoyt, from your side 
of the lines, lectured very successfully on the eci- 
ence in 1886 throughout the various towns and 
cities in W.C. His talents as a phrenologist were 
of the first order; and whatever place he visited 
he has left behind him a salutary, but indelible 
impression pos the minds of those who listened 





to his prelections on the science, and who availed 
themselves of his practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Subsequent to him, I believe, came Mr. Tho- 
mas M‘Queen, the “learned stone-mason,” and Dr. 
Gavin Russell, both Scotchmen and adopted Ca- 
nadians. They also lectured very extensively, both 
here and throughout the lower provinces, and 
abundantly proved themselves to be competent 
and efficient teachers of the science. The former 
now edits the Hamilton Canadian. His fame, 
however, as a political and scientific writer was 
established by the Huron Signal. The latter, a 
few months ago, emigrated to California, only 
however to mingle his ashes with its auriferous 
dust, but never to possess it, Dr. Russell, as you 
are aware, wasa most skillful and industrious phre- 
nologist; but he rendered himself somewhat un- 
popular by unceremoniously mixing up phrenolo- 
gy with his own peculiar views of theology. His 
loss, however, is greatly and widely regretted. 

Your own personal labors in this field some ten 
years ago come next under review. The precious 
seed then sown has brought forth abundant fruit. 
Your visit is remembered by our citizens with 
much pleasure and satisfaction ; and the universal 
wish is that you make an early return. 


About six years ago, Mr. Morrison, from Scot- .- 


land, made a phrenological tour through Canada. 
In combination with his extensive knowledge of 
the science and fine manipulatory powers, he was 
a most eloquent speaker and profound philoso- 
pher. I should not omit to record, also, the sue- 
cessful labors of Dr. Nutt, an American, some four 
years ago; as well as those of Messrs, Wall and 
Barr, who figured most popularly on our phreno- 
logical carpet. Besides these we have had flying 
visits from various itinerants, who were regarded 
by the “enlightened” as rather empirical in their 
knowledge of the science, and who, consequently, 
eannot be said to have done much good in a phre- 
nological point of view. 

So far as my knowledge extends, the only lee- 
turer of any note who perambulates Canada at the 
present time is Mr. Galbraith. From the numer- 
ous notices which have appeared in the public 
prints, he stands deservedly high in public esti- 
mation. He thorougly understands the science, 
and communicates it in a most Ivcid and eloquent 
manner. Particularly in enforcing its doctrines 
in their educational aspect and application, he is 
doing much good. Perhaps it will not be out of 
place to observe, that before he came to Canada 
he was associated with the Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, in the editorial management of their 
various popular periodicals. Doubtless there are 
other professionals in Canada, who, although re- 
spectable enough in their knowledge of the science, 
their names are as yet unknown to phrenological 
fame ; as these ascend, however, towards the alti- 
tude of popular distinction, I shall be careful to 
advise you of the fact. In the meantime let them 
be zealous and disinterested in the good cause. 

Notwithstanding the various efforts that have 
been made from time to time to disseminate the 
facts and principles of phrenology in Canada, so 
far as I am aware, only one phrenologieal society 
exists, and that is established in Montreal ; in con- 
nection with which I must make honorable men- 
tion of the name of Mrs. Davie, whose high ap- 
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preciation and knowledge of the science, in con- 
nection with a most amiable and liberal disposi- 
tion, are well known. ‘Tis true that the various 
Mechanics’ Institutes (of which there is one in al- 
most every city and town in Canada) patronize 
the science extensively, and make it occasionally a 
subject for careful and deliberate inquiry ; particu- 
larly would I refer to those of London (C. W.) and 
Toronto, also the enterprising village of Oshawa, 
and the new-born but progressive Sydenham, on 
the banks of the far-off Georgian Bay, all of whose 
members are pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of the science; and to aid them in their know- 
ledge and domonstration, possess a few casts and 
skulls in their respective cabinets of Canadian 
curiosities, de. ° 

You are better prepared than I am to intimate 
to your readers as to the extent of the circulation: 
of your popular and highly prized Journal, as well 
as the sale of your numerous other works. Cer- 
tain am I, that scarcely a lecture is delivered on 
phrenology, but what there follows in its wake 
an extensive demand for phrenological literature, 
eombined with the desire to possess works on col- 
lateral branches of information referred to by 
phrenologists. No class of scientific works are 
more insatiably read and studied than these. ‘Tis 
true that the Canadian mind approximates very 
much to the Scotch cast—generally slow and cau- 
tious in its apprehension and appreciation of scien- 
tifie knowledge, but for all that pertinaciously in- 
ductive in its researches. What knowledge the 
more reflective portion do receive, is retained 
and acted upon, and invariably gives a coloring 
to their judgment of things in general. This has 
been particularly the case with phrenology. A 
lecturer amongst this people has to offer demon- 
stration upon demonstration, until the ground- 
work of the thoughts is reached. When convic- 
tion has been generally produced, it is indeed a 
signal triumph. There is one great barrier, which 
ever and anon rises up in the way of an expound- 
er of phrenological science in this country, but 
which does not so much exist in the minds of those 
upon the other side of the line, and that is the 
predominancy of the religious element as a sort of 
umpire in the decision of scientifictruth. A wide- 
spread prejudice exists in Canada, that phrenology 
and Christianity are antagonistic. Let but a lec- 
turer, however, successfully harmonize these, and 
he will excite and gain over entire communities 
to a hearty acknowledgment of phrenology. 
This, I am happy to state, has been done repeated- 
ly. I fully admit that it is no real phrenologist’s 
business to be at pains to do this. It is quite a 
gratuitous effort on his part. His principal busi- 
ness is to demonstrate its facts, and illustrate its 
doctrines upon natural principles alone ; and if 
Christianity is as well demonstrated as phrenology, 
I am not afraid but that they will necessarily har- 
monize, for both are Trurs, and both the elabora- 
tion and deduction of sensible and unmistakable 
facts. If they don’t so harmonize in the minds of 
an audience, it is because either the one or the other 
is misrepresented, or imperfectly or erroneously 
appreciated and understood. But the anticipated 
results of such an attempt are so pleasing and sa- 
tisfactory, that it is even worth the efforts of a 
phrenologist to travel out of his way a little so as 











to induce a friendly recognition of the two great 
instruments of human enlightenment and eleva- 
tion. 

The science of phrenology, although not as yet 
inwrought into the elementary principles of our 
literary and social institutions, is indeed estimated 
by the great proportion of our thinking minds as 
a “great fact,” and one therefore which shall by- 
and-by be recognized as an essential department 
in the curriculum of study, and one of the “ guid- 
ing lights” in education, government, and juris- 
prudence, Let me illustrate and prove this a 
little. 

Besides the worthy editor of the Hamilton Ca- 
nadian, to whom I have already referred, many 
of our city and country editors are thorough and 
earnest believers. Amongst these, perhaps, I 
might refer to James Leslie, Esq., the liberal and 
enterprising conductor of the Zoronto Examiner, 
and last, but not least, the facetious but clever 
editor of the Streetsville Review—a host in himself. 
This gentleman, I may state en passant, is a vete- 
ran in the science (although a little peculiar in his 
own way of thinking about it), having been him- 
self one of George Combe’s earliest students in 
the old country, at the time when the science 
created such excitement amongst@he doctors and 
divines of the Scottish metropolis. 

I am sorry to intimate that phrenology as yet 
forms no part in the education of the “young 
ideas” of the province. Doubtless many of our 
common school teachers perceive the truth, beau- 
ty, and adaptation of the science to the great busi- 
ness of elementary education; but as for contem- 
plating how it may be made a successful auxiliary 
in the development and culture of the young 
mind, few of them, in consequence of the bon- 
dage of system, have any adequate conception. As 
for our grammar school teachers, they are so 
thoroughly conservative in their notions of clas- 
sical attainment—most of them having been reared 
in the old country, that, not to speak of finding 
a place in their tuitional exercises, it scarcely has 
a place in their minds. I rather fear, too, that 
most of the professors of our colleges are in much 
about the same condition; and that, therefore, 
phrenology and phrenologists have much to do 
ere they can attain an introduction into the edu- 
cational institutions of Canada. Still we do not 
despair ; things are advancing rapidly towards this 
desideratum. 

It is most gratifying to know that a great pro- 
portion of the dissenting clergy of Western Cana- 
da, particularly those belonging to the Baptist 
denomination, are thorough phrenologists ; one of 
these was once a professional himself, and a pretty 
respectable one he was. I refer to Mr., now El- 
der Abram Duncan, of Victoria. The doctors 
are also, generally speaking, on the side of phre- 
nology ; for, I have it from a respectable authori- 
ty, that out of the medical gentlemen practising in 
a hundred communities, not more than some 
two or three avowed themselves as opponents 
to the science. The old objection of the confor- 
mation of the cerebral convolutions not being 
consistent with the phrenological d 
is rapidly giving way before the anatomical de- 
monstrations of Gall and Spurzheim, as opposed to 
the irrational “ cheese-slicing” theory. This is a 
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great triumph ; for allow me to say, the doctors of 
Western Canada are the “bone and sinew” of all 
intellectual progress in the varions towns and vil- 
lages of the province. With them on our side, 
phrenology will most assuredly go ahead. 

From what I have stated, then, you will per- 
ceive that phrenology exercises, as yet, no positive 
or direct control over the public sentiment. It is, 
indeed, admitted by the great majority to be a 
sound, consistent theory of mental philosophy ; but 
yet it does not so influence them as would lead 
to demand the application of its doctrines and de- 
monstrations to the institutions of society, It will 
doubtless in a few years come to this, In the 
meantime it is only insinuating and indoctrinat- 
ing itself in the public mind. In this country the 
wide extremes of radicalism on the one band, and 
ultra conservatism on the other, exist as much in 
science as they do in either politics or religion. 
Perhaps were we more democratic in our usages, 
Truth would progress much faster. At present the 
old stupid ery of “innovation” is too clamorous 
for anything being done in remodelling our edu- 
cational or judiciary institutions after the phreno- 
logical fashion. "Tis true that not a few of our 
leading legislators are phrenologists, in the highest 
sense of the term. But they seemingly cannot or 
dare not publicly acknowledge phrenology, al- 
though an attentive and scrutinizing observer 
might perceive that the true philosophy of mind 
constitutes the deep undercurrent of their thoughts 
and convictions, With them, as with our public 
speakers and Jittérateurs, it is occult in its in- 
influences, and indirect in its acknowledgment, 
but no less actuating in its principles, and silently 
formative in general results. But, after all, the 
selfish principles of place, power, and popular in- 
fluence are yet too predominating for the truthful, 
righteous, and reformatory doctrines of phrenolo- 
gy being publicly acknowledged and openly prae- 
tised. 





ANCIENT LANDMARKS. 


Tue world is more wide awake than in former 
times ; its great aim is to perfect in everything as 
soon as possible. For this purpose the infancy of 
a new science is an infancy of storms; its defend- 
ers and advocates for a time work incessantly ; 
the weak points are strengthened, the gaps filled 
up, until ere long the whole is completed in sub- 
stantial and harmonious proportions. The sci- 
ence is then aecepted, becomes a matter of fact, 
and the object sought in regard to it is not over- 
throw, but improvement. 

And thus has it been with phrenology, which 
was forced, like the rest, to undergo its period of 
trial and triumph. The time has gone by when 
we were weekly, if not daily, greeted with sar- 
and dissertations against it. As it advanced, 
these became less and less, and have so rarely oc- 
curred of late years that there seemed little pros- 
pect of ever seeing them again. It is seldom that 
@ person of any education can now be found who 
doubts that the rotation of the earth causes day 
and night; yet even such turn up now and then. 
Some twelve years since a teacher remarked to 
his principal, that he could not conscientiously 
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take charge of the geography class, as he could 
not endorse all that was taught in the September 
Book. The work in use was Roswell C. Smith’s 
Productive Geography, specially chosen and valued 
by the principal ; and he was rather taken aback 
to hear this charge against his favorite. ‘“ What 
part of the book do you believe wrong!” “That 
portion where it explains the rotation of the 
earth.” “Dont you believe the earth rotates on its 
axis?” “I do not. I cannot believe what my 
senses cannot comprehend; and in this case the 
senses are directly opposed to it. I can see the sun 
rise, go over the earth, and set.” “Have you ever 
been to London?” “No.” “Do you believe 
there is such a place?” “Yes.” “Do you believe 
it as firmly as you see me now?” “Ido.” “Yet 
your senses have not given you this information.” 
“No; but I have seen others whose senses have 
given it to them; but I never saw any one who 
had seen the earth rotate, or even saw it round. 
To me it appears flat, and the sun goes over it.” 
This, be it remembered, was before the days of the 
pendulum experiment, which claims to make the 
eye perceive the rotation, “You say you can see 
the sun rise and set?” “Yes.” “Does it rise in 
the same direction every morning!” “It does.” 
“ How does it get back there. Is there a hole un- 
der the earth’s surface through which it runs every 
night?” He was much puzzled at this question, 
thought the matter over for a couple of months, 
examined the evidences, and finally gave in a 
ready adhesion to the doctrine. The new ideas 
thus acquired, it would seem, are sufficient for a 
life-time ; he has gained no others, and is to this 
day a contemptuous disbeliever in phrenology. 

It is perhaps well that such monuments remain 
of past opinions; otherwise we might want date 
to measure our progress, They refresh our mem- 
ory, and cause us to review history. Two more 
such instances have lately exhibited signs of vitali- 
ty, and we shall exhibit them to our readers, as 
choice rarities. 

The first of these is the Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D., 
of Norwalke, Ct. In a published address, de- 
livered August 4th, 1852, before the Society of In- 
quiry in the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
E. Windsor, there occurs the following passage, p. 
6:—“To what demonstrable absurdities, under 
the name of philosophy, will not human nature 
descend? The Phrenologists, the Mesmerisers, the 
Spiritual Rappers!—was ever an age so shamed 
with the credence of absurdities, at once so mon- 
strous and so puerile?” 

The second—0O, tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in Askelon!—is from the learned and grave 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, who gives utterance 
in his December's sermon to the following anni- 
hilating denunciation, which will undoubtedly 
have the effect, coming, as it does, from such high 
authority, of extinguishing the light of Gall :—“ In 
they [the meanings given to words] produce a 
change in our moral and political dialect. Thus 
phrenology has infected language with its misera- 
ble cant, and socialism is certainly aiming to pro- 
duce the same effect. The advocates of both im- 
pudently employ their own quackish terminology, 
as though it had become an established part of 
human speech. Thus the very instrument of 
thinking is vitiated at the fountain head, and the 








false philosophy, of which a certain hinge is the 
symbol, begins to mould the eoneeptions before it 
is distinctly understood as a new system of belief.” 
What a pity it is that phrenology has‘already suc- 
ceeded in its vile attempt, for this the sapient 
editor distinctly admits, and that too late to do 
anything with it or oppose its progress; every 
nerve must be strained to prevent the entrance in 
a similar way of other heresies.” 


Guents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Potrricat.—The Thirty Second Congress com- 
menced its Second Session at Washington on Mon- 
day, December 6. A quorum of forty-seven Sena- 
tors being present, the Senate was called to order 
by Hon. William R. King, at 12 oclock. A debate 
ensued on the claims of Mr. Dixon, who presented 
his credentials as chosen by the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky as the successor of Mr. Clay. It was con- 
tended bysthe opponents of Mr. Dixon, that there 
was no vacancy in the Senatorial representation 
of Kentucky, @hile, on the other side, it was ar- 
gued that the appointment of Mr. Meriweather 
was only to the lst of September, the date when 
Mr. Clay’s term of service expired by his act of 
resignation. The subject, after an animated dis- 
cussion, was postponed, and has not yet been finally 
decided. . 

The House was called to order by the Speaker, 
soon after 12 o’clock, when 182 members answer- 
ed to their names. The President’s Message was 
received and ordered to be printed. In this docu- 
ment Mr. Fillmore states that the illness and death 
of Mr. Webster has prevented the commencement 
of a negotiation with Great Britain in regard to 
the subject of the Fisheries, on the coast of the 
British Provinces, with a view to place them on 
the footing of reciprocal privilege. If it is found 
practicable to come to a mutually satisfactory 
agreement, conventions may be concluded in the 
course of the present winter. The Ministers of 
France and England have invited the Umited 
States Government to become a party to an agree- 
ment disclaiming all intention te obtain possession 
of the Island of Cuba. This invitation has been 
declined. The title of Peru to the Lobos Islands 
has been fully confirmed, and the temporary wrong 
which she has suffered has been fully repaired, by 
the unreserved acknowledgment of her sover- 
eignty. The expedition to Japan has been placed 
under the command of a discreet and intelligent 
officer of the highest rank, with instryctions to 
obtain from the Government of that country some 
relaxation of the inhospitable and anti-social sys- 
tem which it has pursued for about two centuries. 
He has been directed particularly to remonstrate 
in the strongest language against the cruel treat- 
ment to which ourshipwrecked mariners have often 
been subjected, and to insist that they shall be 
treated with humanity. He is instructed, how- 
ever, at the same time to give that Government the 
amplest assurance that the objects of the United 
States are friendly and peaceful. Should the Ex- 
pedition be crowned with success, the advantages 

















will not be confined to the United States, but, as 
in the case of China, will be equally enjoyed by 
all the other maritime powers, In all the steps 
preparatory to this expedition the Government of 
the United States has been materially aided by 
the good offices of the King of the Netherlands, 
the only European power having any commercial 
relations with Japan. 

The cash receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June last, exclusive of trust 
funds, were forty-nine millions seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 
six dollars and eighty-nine cents, ($49,728,386 89,) 
and the expenditures for the same period, likewise 
exclusive of trust funds, were forty-six millions 
seven thousand eight hurslred and ninety-six dol- 
lars and twenty cents, ($46,007,896 20;) of which 
nine millions four hundred and fifty-five thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty-three 
cents ($9,455,815 83) was on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt, including the 
last instalment of the indemnity to Mexico, under 
the treaty of Gaudaloupe Hidalgo, leaving a bal- 
ance of $14,632,136 37 in the Treasury on the first 
day of July last. Since this latter period, further 
purchases of the principal of the public debt have 
been made to the extent of two millions four hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven dollars and forty-nine cents, ($2,456,547 49,) 
and the surplus in the Treasury will continue to 
be applied to that object, whenever the stock can 
be procured within the limits, as to price, author- 
ized by law. 

The value of foreign merchandise imported dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was two hundred and seven 
millions two hundred and forty thousand one hun- 
dred and one dollars, ($207,240,101 ;) and the value 
of domestic productions exported was one hundred 
and forty-nine millions eight hundred and sixty- 
one thousand nine hundred and eleven dollars, 
($149,861,911;) besides seventeen millions two 
hundred and four thousand and twenty-six dollars, 
($17,204,026) of foreign merchandise exported ; 
making the aggregate of the entire exports one 
hundred and sixty-seven millions sixty-five thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars, ($167,- 
065,937 ;) exclusive of the above there was export- 
ed forty-two millions five hundred and seven 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five dollars, 
($42,507,285) in specie; and imported from for- 
eign ports five millions two hundred and sixty-two 
thousand and six hundred and forty-three dollars, 
($5,262,643.) 

The report from the General Land Office shows 
increased activity in its operations, The survey 
of the northern boundary of Iowa has been com- 
pleted with unexampled dispatch. Within the 
last year, 9,222,953 acres of public land have been 
surveyed, and 8,032,463 acres brought into mar- 
ket. : 


In the last fiscal year there were sold.. .....1.553.071 acres. 

Located with bounty land warrants......-.-3,201.314 ** 

Located with other certificates................115,682 “ 

Making a total of... ...+ +++ s++++++++++++-4,870,067 
In addition there were— 

Reported under swamp land grants ......... 5,219,188 “ 


For internal improvements, railroads, &c....4. 025,930 “ 
Being an increase in the amount of lands sold 


Making an aggregate of........-++- 
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and located under land warrants, of 569,220 acres 
over the previous year. 

The whole amount thus sold, located under land 
warrants, reported under swamp land grants, and 
selected for internal improvements, exceeds that 
of the previous year by 3,342,872 acres; and the 
sales would, without doubt, have been much larger 
but for the extensive reservations for railroads in 
Missouri, Mississippi and Alabama. 





For the quarter ending 30th September, 1852, 

there were sold...........+-+eeeee+eeee+ 243.255 acres 
Located with bounty land warrants. +--+ 1,387,116 
Located with other certificates..... 15,649 * 


Reported under swamp land grants.... wo. 2,485,233 ” 
Making an aggregate for the quarter of ....4,131,253 acres. 


The report of the Postmaster General for the 
detailed operation of his Department during the 
last fiscal year, shows that the receipts from post- 
ages for that time were less by $1,431,696 than for 
the preceding fiscal year, being a decrease of about 
23 percent. This diminution is attributable to 
the reduction in the rates of postage made by the 
act of March 3, 1851, which reduction took effect 
at the commencement of the last fiscal year. 

Although in its operation during the last year 
the act referred to has not fulfilled the predictions 
of its friends by increasing the correspondence of 
the country in proportion to the reduction of post- 
age, the President would, nevertheless, question 
the policy of returning to higher rates. Expe- 
rience warrants the expectation that as the com- 
munity becomes accustomed to cheap postage, 
correspondence will increase. It is believed that 
from this cause, and from the rapid growth of the 
country in population and business, the receipts 
of the Department must ultimately exceed its ex- 
penses, and that the country may safely rely upon 
the continuance of the present cheap rate of post- 


age. 

Several other important topics, for which we 
have no space, are presented in the Message, which 
concludes as follows :— 


“In closing this, my last annual communication, 
permit me, fellow-citizens, to congratulate you on 
the prosperous condition of our beloved country. 
Abroad its relations with all foreign powers are 
friendly; its rights are respected, and its high 
place in the family of nations cheerfully recog- 
nized, At home we enjoy an amount of happiness, 
public and private, which has probably never fall- 
en to the lot of any other — Besides afford- 
ing to our own citizens a degree of prosperity, of 
which on so large a scale I know of no other in- 
stance, our country is annually affording a refuge 
and a home to multitudes, altogether without ex- 
ample, from the Old World. 

“ We owe these blessings, under Heaven, tu the 
happy Constitution and Government which were 
bequeathed to us by our fathers, and which it is 
our sacred duty to transmit in all their integrity 
to our children. We must all consider it a great 
distinction and privilege to have been chosen by 
the people to bear a part in the administration of 
such a Government. Called by an unexpected 
dispensation to its highest trust at a season of em- 
barrassment and alarm, I entered upon its arduous 
duties with extreme diffidence. I claim only to 
have discharged them to the best of an humble 
ability, with a single eye to the public -_ and 
it is with devout gratitude, in retiring office, 
that I leave the country in a state of peace and 
prosperity.” 





The Report of the Superintendent of the Census 
gives a variety of interesting statistical facts : 








The Population of the United States has in- 
creased 387 per cent, during the last fifty years. 
In that same period the population of France has 
inereased but about 30 per cent. The population 
of the United States is now increasing at the rate 
of about three per cent. per annum, while that of 
all Europe is increasing at about the rate of one 
per cent. per annum, 

Of our total population, the deaf and dumb 
are 9,717; the blind, 9,702; the insane, 15,768; 
the idiotic, 15,706. Of these the colored deaf and 
dumb are but 632; colored blind, 1,715; colored 
insane, 612; colored idiots, 1,476. That is to say, 
the colored persons afflicted with these various 


infirmities are fewer in proportion to their num-, 


bers than the whites. 

The Churches, or edifices for public Divine 
worship, in the United States, number Thirty-six 
Thousand, (36,011,) of which the Methodists own 
one-third, or 12,467; the Baptists nearly one- 
fourth, or 8,791; the Presbyterians the next num- 
ber, or 4,584; and if we count the Dutch Reform- 
ed, Congregational, Lutheran and German Re- 
formed with the Presbyterian, (and the differences 
between all these seem slight and unessential, ) the 
total is 8,112. But the estimated capacity of the 
Presbyterian and allied churches is greater in the 
average than that of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, so that while all the Methodist churches 
will accommodate but 4,209,333 worshipers, and 
all the Baptist but 3,130,878, the Presbyterian and 
related churches aforesaid have room for 8,705,211 
worshipers. The Catholics have but 1,112 churches, 
accommodating 620,950 worshipers, The Episco- 
palians have 1,422 churches, accommodating 625,- 
213 worshipers. The average number that each 
ehurch edifice in the Union will accommodate is 
884; the total value of church property $86,416,- 
639; and if all the churches should be filled at 
one time, they would hold 13,849,896 persons— 
probably something near the total population that 
could at one time attend church. 

The Farm Lands of the United States are set 
down in the ceneus as amounting to 118,457,622 
acres of improved, and 184,621,848 of unimproved ; 
total 808,078,970 acres, worth in the average $10 
per acre. The average value of the Farm Lands 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, is about $30 
per acre, (New Jersey highest, Pennsylvania low- 
est ;) while Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
average about $15 per acre. The farm lands of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, valued in the average be- 
low $5 per acre. 


— 


Hon. Charles G. Atherton, Democrat, has been 
chosen, U. S. Senator from New Hampshire, from 
the 4th March next, in place of John P. Hale. 





The Legislature of Vermeut adjourned Nov. 
24th, after a session of six weeks. Its principal 
measure was a counterpart of the Maine Liquor 
Law, which was passed subject to the approval or 
rejection of the people at a special election next 
March.’ The vote of the House stood—Yeas 91, 
Nays 90; but on two test votes previously the 
vote stood—1. For dismissing the bill,'77; against 
it, 96, 2d trial, Ayes 88; Noes 92. The Senate 





ordered the bill to a third reading by 22 to 6, and 
finally passed it by 18 to 6. Hon. Charles K. Wil- 
liams (late Governor and formerly Chief Justice) 
was appointed to Codify the Criminal Laws of 
the State. An attempt to charter a second Rail- 
road from Rutland to Castleton was defeated. The 
Legislature passed resolves in opposition to what 
has been misnamed Riciprocity with Canada, An 
attempt to repeal the new Habeas Corpus Act, was 
defeated. 


Governor Wright, of Indiana, has appointed 
Hon. Charles W. Cathcart (Dem.) to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Ex- 
Gov. Whitcomb, 


Hon. William K. Sebastian (Dem.) was re-elect- 
ed to the U. S. Senate for six years from 4th of 
March next, by the Arkansas legislature, on the 
10th November, by a vote of 85 to 4 for John 8. 
Roane (Dem.) and 6 for William Stith. 





The Message of the Governor of South Carolina 
was delivered to the legislature on the 23d of No- 
vember, 

* It represents the bank of the State to be ina 
highly prosperous condition, the profits of the year 
being 9 per cent. on the capital. 

The Governor recommends that a suitable per- 
son travel over the State once a year to notice the 
operations of the Free-Schooi system, point out 
defects and suggest improvements, and that a Le- 
gislative Committee be appointed to report at the 
next session of the legislature on the criminal law. 
The Governor goes dead against public executions, 
and doubts the propriety of whipping. 

He recommends the legislature to subscribe 
$1,000,000 to the Blue Ridge Railroad, or even 
more, if necessary, to complete it; adding that if 
the stock never paid a dollar interest it would be 
a judicious expenditure. 

He concludes by congratulating the State on 
the present political calm ; refers to past Northern 
aggressions; acknowledges that nothing has been 
done by Congress this year to complain of, but be- 
lieves that this cessation from hostile acts against 
our institutions will be of short duration, and 
however strong his conviction as to the propriety 
of attempting to stay the coming storm by sepa- 
rate State action, and however he might deplore 
the decision of the people, God forbid that he 
should fan the expiring embers of party strife by 
recommending it. 

He hopes, however, that the Southern States, on 
the occurrence of further aggression, which will 
surely come, will rise in their majesty and strength, 
and in conjunction with South Carolina, either 
force their rights to be respected in the Union, or 
take their place as a Southern Confederacy among 
the nations ‘of the earth, recommending, in the 
meantime, the development of the resources of the 
State, and by that means giving it all the power 
and strength of which it is capable. 





W. F. Desaussure (Dem.) has been elected U. 8. 
Senator until the 4th of March next. 





Frees rn Catirornta.—The almost total destruc- 
tion of Sacramento City by fire occurred about 
114 o’olock on Tuesday night, the 2d of Novem- 
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ber. It broke out in a milinery shop in the heart 
of one of the most combustible blocks in the city. 
The wind was blowing a perfect gale at the time 
from the north, and spread the flames with fearful 
rapidity from block to block. In the short space 
of three hours, 1,600 houses in the city were re- 
duced to ashes, and with them an immense amount 
of goods, Blocks of brick buildings, filled with 
costly merchandize, and all the fine public build- 
ings, except the court-house, went down before 
the fiery storm. It is estimated that $10,000,000 
will scarcely cover the loss. 

Eight or ten lives were lost in this terrible con- 
flagration. The citizens of Sacramento have, how- 
ever, been by no means disheartened by this al- 
most crushing disaster, but have set diligently to 
work rebuilding their ruined city. Within the 
nine days after the fire, 350 new buildings, many 
of brick, have been erected, and hundreds of 
others are rapidly going up. As soon as the news 
spread through the country, a universal spirit of 
sympathy for the unfortunate sufferers was excited 
—contributions for their relief were raised in the 
principal towns, and in ten days the citizens of 
San Francisco alone contributed $30,000 to relieve 
the most pressing wants of the sufferers. 

Searcely had the flames subsided in Sacramento, 
when the news was announced of another destruc- 
tive fire on the 7th inst., in Marysville, by which 
an entire block of buildings was consumed, and 
property to the value of $100,000 destroyed. 

A fire occurred in Napa Valley, and property 
to the amount of $60,000 was destroyed. 

San Francisco, was visited on the night of the 
9th instant, by a conflagration that threatened at 
one time to lay the city in ruins again. By the 
energetic exertions of the firemen and the impreg- 
nable strength of the many fire-proof buildings 
in the vicinity, its ravages were confined within a 
single half block. All the combustible frame 
houses and shanties within these limits were de- 
stroyed, but in every instance the brick buildings 
stood the shock unharmed. Itis now proposed 
by the Common Council to establish fire limits, 
within which no frame structures are to be allow- 
ed. The loss did not exceed $100,000. Compa- 
ratively a small amount of this was in goods, 
while the destruction of the frame shanties will 
will be rather a benefit in the end, as it will lead 
to the vacant lots being built up with substantial 
brick buildings. 





Governor or tHE Mormons.—A letter from 
Salt Lake City to the Cleveland Herald gives the 
following description of the Mormon Governor: 

“The residence of Gov. Brigham Young would 
be called a splendid residence in any place in the 
States, as would also the court-house be considered 
an elegant building, The former is finished on 
the outside with white lime, that gives it a beau- 
tiful color, while the architecture is after the most 
approved modern style. It is on the north side 
of the city, near the temple block, and has a com- 
manding view of the whole city before the emi- 
nence upon which it stands. His yards, outbuild- 
ings, trees and shrubbery, all show that the gov- 
ernor of the territory and president of the Mor- 
mon Church is preparing himself a permanent 
place to enjoy forever what he fancies to be the 














divine pl e of Omnipot He is a man of 
about 46 years of age, low in stature, thick set, 
light brown hair, light complexion, with an active 
temperament and considerable talents. In his 
general looks and manner of speech he resembles 
more than avy man I ever saw, David T. Disney, 
of Cincinnati.” 








A New Instrrvrion.—The plan of a new Insti- 
tution in this city has been announced under the 
auspices of Mr. Peter Cooper, an eminent mer- 
chant, who has appropriated Three Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars of his fortune to its establishment. 
The whole, when completed, will be a free gift to 


_the city of New York. The site chosen for the 


edifice is opposite the New Bible House, at the 
corner of Astor-place and Fourth-avenue, within 
a few yards of the Astor Library in Lafayette- 
place. The edifice will be of irregular form, 195 
feet on Third-avenue, 86 on Seventh-street, 162 on 
Fourth-avenue, and 138 on Astor-place. Covering 
an area of nearly 20,000 square feet, including 
the inner court. This space is equal to eight full 
lots of 25 by 100 feet. The edifice will be six 
stories in height, the upper story being occupied as 
an observatory, with choice astronomical and mi- 
eroscopic apparatus. In the basement will be a 
hall 135 feet long, and 844 wide, intended mainly 
for a Lecture Room. The edifice will be of brown 
stone and brick. Mr. Cooper has chosen as the 
title of the institution: ‘‘Taz Unioy, for the Mo- 
ral, Mental and Physical Improvement of the 
Youth of this City, of the State, the Country, and 
the World.” 

The objects of this noble institution are shadow- 
ed forth in the title: The Physical, Mental and 
Moral Improvements of the People, and especially 
of the Young. There will be Lectures and De- 
bates upon all useful sciences in its spacious halls. 
In order to unite all kindred institutions in a com- 
mon bond of interest, the halls of the edifice are 
to be opened free of charge for Anniversaries, 
Commencements, &e. A distinguishing and high- 
ly commendable feature of the new institution 
will be a large room always open and free for the 
use of such women as may wish to meet for the 
discussion and consideration of the application of 
natural and practical sciences to their own benefit, 
or who have the talent and knowledge which will 
enable them to add whatsoever to the treasures of 
science already known. There will also be an 
office in the Institution for the benefit of those 
seeking scientific, educational ur professional em- 
ployment, where their names and qualifications 
will be registered, and applications be received 
and recorded for the benefit of all. For further 
encouragement to women, a sum of five hundred 
dollars is annually set apart, to be given by the 
vote of the members of the Institute to the female 
who is proved to have exhibited the truest hero- 
ism, or the greatest self-sacrifice in the cause of 
suffering humanity. It is hoped in this way to 
draw public attention to the thousand self-de- 
voted acts which characterize the sex, and to 
make the young men of the Institute more ob- 
servant of the virtues which true heroism calls 
out. 


Judge Markell died at Manheim, Herkimer Co., 











N. Y., on the 26th November, in the 82d year of 
his age. He was born in Montgomery County, 
in the era of the Revolution. In the year 1814 
he was elected to Congress. For many years he 
held the office of Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Montgomery Co., and until a late period 
of his life he was called to fill various other places 
of trust and confidence among his fellow-citizens. 


FOREIGN. 


Foyerat or Tae Duxe or Wettrveton.—The fu- 
neral of the Duke of Wellington took place in Lon- 
don on the 18th of November. It is impossible to 
convey an, idea of the excitement that prevailed 
throughout the metropolis, the general holiday 
having liberated all classes, and every one being 
anxious to “assist” at all the ceremonies, The 
lying in state terminated on Wednesday evening 
at 5 o’clock, having been visited during the day 
by 65,073 persons. In the morning, before the 
admission of the public, the deputations from 
abroad visited the hall where the body lay, and 
were received by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Kendall, the late Duke’s valet. The troops were 
then admitted, and to the number of 2,000 defiled 
before the coffin. In the evening the present 
Duke of Wellington, and other relatives of the 
deceased, passed some time in the Chamber. At 
alate hour the body was removed to the Horse 
Guards. 

On Thursday morning the whole line of the 
route of the procession was taken possession of by 
the crowd as early as six o'clock, and multitudes 
who had paid high prices for seats at windows 
and balconies found th Ives unable to make 
their way to these eligible positions. At 8 o’clock 
the barriers were closed ; and at 9 the rain cleared 
off, and the morning became (for London even) 
brilliant. By 72 A. M., the troops had taken up 
their position ; at 72 seventeen guns were fired as 
a preparatory signal; at 8 o'clock the curtain of 
a large marquee was drawn aside and exposed the 
magnificent funeral car of bronze, with the body, 
which was duly saluted by the military of all 
arms. The procession then started with muffled 
drums, the band of each regiment playing the 
Dead March. 

The filing off of the advance guard of cavalry and 
infantry occupied an hour. Behind them follow- 
ed the funeral car, drawn by twelve black dray 
horses, caparisoned with black velvet trappings, 
and exactly matched as to size and action. It 
was past 10 o'clock before the last of the cortege 

to move. The procession proceeded up 
Constitution Hill, along Piccadilly, down St. James 
street, through Pall Mall, Trafalgar-square, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and Ludgate-hill, to St 
Paul’s, the whole line of route being kept clear 
by the Life Guards. 

Most of the houses along the line of route ex- 
hibited half-mast flags, or other symptoms of 
mourning. Temple Bar was complely enveloped 
in drapery of black silken velvet, with fringe of 
silver, and turned aside at the top, so as to dis- 
play an under-lining of cloth of gold. About 11 
o'clock the head of the procession reached St. 
Paul’s, but it was 1 P. M. before the end came up. 
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It is estimated that from 16,000 to 18,000 persons 


were seated in the Cathedral. 

The funeral service was chanted by the choirs 
of the Chapel Royal and of Westminster, namely : 
a service composed by Dr. Croft—“I am the re- 
surrection, é&c. ;” the Psalms, xxix. and x]. to chants 
by the Earl of Mornington, followed by an an- 
them, composed for the ceremony by Dr. Goss, 
organist of St. Paul's. The lesson, 15th chap. Ist 
Corinthians, was then read by the officiating minis- 
ter, after which were sung, “ Nune dimittis,” set by 
Beethoven; after which a dirge, composed by 
Dr. Goss. The body of the deceased was then 
lowered through an opening in the floor of the 
Cathedral into the erypt beneath, during which 
time the Dead March was played. After this 
an anthem, “Man that is born of woman,” and 
Croft’s “I heard a voice,” were chanted. These 
exercises were followed by the usual prayers, and 
a verse and chorus sung from Handel’s Funeral 
Anthem, “ His body is buried in peace.” 

Garter King-at-arms then advanced, and pro- 
claimed the titles of the deceased. Mendelsschn’s 
hymn from St. Paul, “Sleepers, awake !” was 
sung, the Bishop of London pronounced a bless- 
ing, and the services concluded. 


—_— 


Seven Tuns or Avsrratian Gotp.—On No- 
vember 28, three vessels arrived in the river 
Thames, from Australia, with the extraordinary 
quantity of upwards of seven tuns of gold on 
board. One of the ships, the Eagle, was freighted 
with the largest amount of the precious metal 
ever known to arrive in one vessel, viz., 150,000 
ounces, (upwards of six tuns,) and of the value 
of more than £600,000. The Eagle also made 
the most rapid passage on record, having done 
the voyage from Melbourne to the Downs in sev- 
enty-six days. The other ships are the Sapphire, 
from Sydney, with 14,668 ounces on board, and 
the Pelham, from Sydney, with 27,762 ounces. 
The Maitland also arrived a day or two since, 
from Sidney, with 14,326 ounces. Great, however, 
as has been the wealth brought over by the Eagle, 
the ship Dido is expected in a few days, which 
will far surpass it, having on board 280,000 
ounces, or about ten tuns and a half of the pre- 
cious metal. The Neptune, with 17,000 ounces, 
the Andromache, 42,051 ounces, and other ships 
with as valuable freights, are nearly due. 


Tue Ermey France.—The Empire is at length 
re-established in France. In the report of the 
Senate for the re-establishment of the Imperial re- 
gime, Louis Napoleon is declared Emperor under 
the name of Napdleon IIT. The Imperial dignity 
is made hereditary in the descent of the Emperor, 
and regulates the order of succession to the throne 
in the Bonaparte family. Heirs failing to Louis 
Napoleon, a Senatus Consultum is to appoint the 
Emperor. The members of the family of Louis 
Napoleon cannot marry without the authority of 
the Emperor. The Constitution of 1852 is to be 
maintained in all that is not contrary to the pre- 
sent Senatus Consultum, which was adopted by 
86 out of 87 Senators. : 

The President had officially accepted the pro- 
position of the Senate. Prince Jerome Bona- 


Ir 


parte has resigned the functions of President of 
the Senate. 

A decree convoked the French people on the 
20th and 22d November to accept or reject the 
proposition. The voting took place by a secret 
ballot, Yes or No, and resulted in a large majority 
in favor of the Empire. 


Sraristics or German Untversittes.—The num- 
ber of students in the twenty-eight Universities 
of Germany and Switzerland during the recent 
summer tefm, was 18,810, of whom 17,060 were 
matriculated, and 1,750 not. The number of 
students averaged to each University 609. Six- 
teen institutions had less than this number ; twelve 
more. 1,800 students pursued Catholic Theology 
in eleven Universities; 1,765 do. Protestant The- 
ology in nineteen Universities; 6,761 do. divided 
among twenty-six institutions, studied jurispru- 
dence and kindred sciences; 4,183 do, studied 
medicine, é&e., in twenty-three Universities ; 2,644 
do. in twenty-seven Universities studied philoso- 
phy, the ancient languages, &e. 


A Monsieur Rollin lately exhibited before the 
French Academy a silkworm’s cocoon of a rose co- 
lor : remarkable because the color was produced by 
feeding the worms on mulberry leaves sprinkled 
with chico (Bignonia chica.) ‘A cocoon had been 
exhibited on a former occasion of a blue tint, pro- 
duced by sprinkling indigo upon the mulberry 
leaves. The tint in the present case was, however, 
much stronger than that of the blue cocoon. 


The Jesuits have again taken possession of Loy- 
ola, their ancient seat in Spain. Fifty to sixty 
fathers of the order will reside there in charge of 
the missions in the Kingdom. The order has six 
houses in Spain, but no college for the instruction 
of youth. 

Tue Panis Press.—The press of Paris has gen- 
erally fallen off in circulation since Louis Napo- 
leon deprived it of liberty. The Jowrnal des De- 
bats alone has kept at its previous figure of 12,- 
000 copies. The Constitutionnel, which, previous 
to the coup d'état, circulated 30,000 copies, rose 
soon afterwards to 33,000, as it was then the spe- 
cial organ of the usurper, but has since fallen off 
to some 26,000, notwithstanding a reduction of 
its price to 32 francs, or $6 a year, which is con- 
siderably less than the cost of the paper and 
stamps. This journal, has, however, just been 
sold to M. Mires, the proprietor of the Pays, a 
rival establishment, and now the favorite of the 
Emperor, for the sum of 1,600,000 francs, or 
about $300,000, The Pays sold 18,000 copies 
before December; it now sells no more than 11,- 
000. The Siecle, the organ of the Cavaignac Re- 
publicans, has fallen from 28,000 to 20,000; the 
Presse, Girardin’s paper, from 21,000 to 19,000; 
the Patrice, from 24,000 to 18,000; the Gazette de 
France, Legitamist, from 3,700 to 3,200 ; the Uni- 
vers, Catholic, from 9,000 to 5,000; the Assemblée 
Nationale, Fusionist, from 12,000 to 6,500; the 
Union, Legitimist, from 5,000 to 4,000. The cir- 
culation of the entire daily press of Paris, exeept- 
ing the Moniteur, the official organ of the Govern- 
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ment, has fallen off some 65,000 sheets daily under 
the reign of the new Napoleon. 


Revotution iv Buevos Aynes.—The news of a 
revolution in Buenos Ayres is fully confirmed. 
General Urquiza has been deposed by the Buenos 
Ayrian party, and, unwilling to cause the effusion 
of blood, has retired from the Provinee. He still 
retains the direction of the Confederation, and 
professes to regard the outbreak at Buenos Ayres 
as of no importance. The revolution was headed 
by Generals Piran and Madariaga. General Pin- 
to has been declared Governor of the Provinces, 
and Piran Minister of War. The Chamber of Re- 
presentatives has issued a manifesto to the other 
Provinces of the Argentine Confederation, ex- 
plaining the causes of the revolution, and charg- 
ing Urquiza with the violation of his guarantees to 
the Buenos Ayrian people, and the adoption of a 
cruel and oppressive policy. The Provincial gov- 
ernment has resolved to confirm the measures of 
General Urquiza in regard to the free navigation 
of the Parana. 





—— — | 


Miscellany. 


We have found no room for notices of New Publications 
in the present number. We have on our table several new 
and valuable books which will be duly noticed in our next. 








A CASE FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Under this caption, a correspondent from Georgia writes 
that a person having been engaged in a theological contro- 
versy for three days, creating great excitement in the sys- 
tem, so much so, that he was thrown into a violent fever. 
“The night after the discussion closed he slept very little, 
if any. During the night there seemed to be passing before 
him im rapid succession the most beautiful flowers of every 
size, shape, and color ; then columns of marble would shoot 
up before him ; then one wide-spread universe of darkness ; 
then streaks of light running in every direction ; then as 
if the san had suddenly burst from midnight gloom to the 
splendors of noon, all was bright and glorious. These 
phenomena were frequently repeated. en one of the 
most contemptible of the human race passed before the 
sleepless eye, and gave a most infernal scowl, and uttered 
the most malignant maledictions. Just before day the de- 
bator fell into a doze and dreamed of beating in a most 
—s manner one of his best friends. Why was all 
this 

(Answer. The mental excitement of the discussion had 
greatly overtasked the mind, and produced an inflammation 
of the brain indicated by the fever. The fever in the per- 
ceptive organs produced the appearance of flowers in all 
colors and shapes ; the marble pillars, also the successions 
of light and darkness. The organs of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem had been strongly excited 
in the debate, hence in their inflammatory state he would 
see haggard forms, and dream of abusing those faculties in 
beating a dear friend. Persons who indulge in ardent spir- 
its to excess, produce a fever in the brain, and they see 
spectres, ghosts, and demons in their delirium. Brain fe- 
ver, whether produced by common causes, by rum, by dis- 
appointment, or by a “ theological discussion,” awakens an 
unnatural mental condition, a diseased action"of the mind. 
What illusions, or sights may appear, depends upon the 
general condition and tone of the patient; the organs they 
have most exercised ; and whether the fever in the brain 
be confined to a few organs or extends to them all.] 


Be careful lest a too warm desire for distinction should 
deceive you into pursuits that may cover you with shame, 
by setting your incapacity and slender abilities in full 
light. 


Youne people and others cannot study much by lamp- 
light with impunity. c 


Youne persons should walk at least two hours a day in 
the open air. 
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NOTES FOR TRAVELLERS. 





From this great Metropolitan Emporium, the centre of at- 
traction around which revolve so many human interests, 
and to and from which continually flow such vast tides of 
life, radiate, in every direction, the iron tracks of the loco- 
motive and the watery pathways of the steamer. The lo- 
comotive and the steamer carry Uncle Sam’s mail-bags, 
freighted with packages of our JouRNALS, to all the principal 
towns and cities of this somewhat “‘ extensive’ country, 
From all these local centres, in railroad cars, in stage 
coaches, in wagons and buggies, and on horse-back, our 
Journals (still in Uncle Sam’s mail-bags) find their way 
into every nook and corner of the continent, and every- 
where they find readers who, more or less frequently, have 
occasion to visit New York, The coming season will offer 
a great additional attraction in the ‘‘ Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations,’’ and the number of visitors to 
this city will probably be without a parallel in its history. 
For the benefit of such of our readers as may design paying 
us a visit, or who may desire to travel to or from New York» 
we now sit down with maps and books before us to make 
a few Notes, We hope hereafter to give a complete exposi- 
tion of the whole matter, and also some useful hints for 
the guidance of strangers after they have reached our me- 
tropolis. 

Making our sanctum the starting point, (our readers at 
the other end of the line will of course reverse the process, ) 
we will commence our travels. First, then, we will go 

To Mowrreat, Cavapa.—We will take the most direct 
route, 1.—Hudson River Railroad ; station, corner of Hud- 
son and Duane-streets. Trains leave for Albany and Troy at 6 
A. M., 8 A.M, and 5 P. M. Distances and Fares : To 
Poughkeepsie, 75 miles, $1.00 ; to Hudson, 116 miles, $1.50 ; 
to Albany, 144 miles, $1.50 ; to Troy, 150 miles, $1,54. 2.— 
At Troy we take the Western Vermont Railroad. Trains 
leave for Rutland, Vt., at 7 A. M., 10 A. M., and 4P. M. ; 
distance 83 miles ; Fare $2.55, 3.—Rutland Railroad. Trains 
leave for Burlington, at 7 A. M. and 2.50P, M. Distance, 
67 miles ; Fare, $2.00. 4.—Here we connect with the Ver 
mont Central Railroad. Trains leave at 11.15 A. M, and 6.30 
P. M. for Rouse’s Point. Distance 43 miles ; Fare $1.15. 5. 
—Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad. Trains leave at 8 
A. M.,9A.M., and 7 P. M., for Montreal. Distance, 47 miles ; 
Fare $1.50. Passengers can leave New York in the fore- 
noon express train, and arrive in Montreal on the evening 
of the same day ; or they can leave Montreal in the morn- 
ing and reach this city in the evening ! 

Next we will journey Eastward : 

To PortLaxp, Mains.—1.—New York and New Haven Rail- 
road; station 29 Canal-street. Trains leave for New Haven, 
7 and 11 A. M., and 4 P. M. Distance 76 miles ; Fare $1.50. 
2.—New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield Railroad. Trains 
leave for Springfield, 7 and 11 A. M. and 2 and 6 P. M. Dis- 
tances and Fares : To Hartford, 36 miles, $1.00 ; to Spring- 
field, 62 miles, $1.75. 3.— Western Railroad. Trains leave 
for Worcester at 8.15 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Distance, 54 
miles; Fare $1.50. 4.—Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
Trains leave for Boston at 4, 7.30, and 10.25 A. M. and 3.06, 
4, and 10.30 P.M. Distance 45 miles ; Fare $1.15. 5.— 
Boston and Maine Railroad. Trains leave at 7 A. M., 12 M. 
and 2 P. M. for Portland. Distances and Fares : To Dover, 
68 miles, $1.66 ; to Portland 111, $2.06. If we prefer to go 
directly to Boston, we may take one of the Sound steamers 
—the Bay State or the Empire State of Tisdale and Borden’s 
Fall River Line, for instance, which will take us to Fall 
River, whence we can go to Boston by railroad via Provi- 
dence. Fare at present only $1.50. 

Returning from ‘‘down East,’’ we will take a trip west- 
ward, or rather north-westward, 

To BurraLto.—1.—BZrie Railroad ; station, foot of Duane- 
street. Trains leave for Horneliville, at 8 A. M. and 5. P. M. 
Distance, 342 miles. Fare $6.60. Here we connect with 
the (2) Buffalo and New York City Railroad. Trains leave 
at 7.30 and 10.30 A. M., for Buffalo. Distance 92 miles ; 
Fare $1.80. Through tickets from New York to Buffalo are 
only $7.80. From Buffalo, we may go by one of the lake 
steamers, or by railroad, as we prefer, to Cleveland, and 
thence by railroad to Cincinnati 

Now westward : 

To PrrrssvrG.—1l.—New York and Philadelphia Railroad ; 








station, foot of Courtlandt-street. Trains leave for Philadel- 
phia at 6 and ® A. M., and 4and 5.30P.M. Distance 87 
miles. Fare $3.00. 2.—Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Rowe Distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 363 
miles. Fare $11.00. This route passes through Lancaster 
and Harrisburg, Pa, The trains lay over at Hollidaysburg, 
which they reach at 8.30 P. M., and cross the Alleghanies 
in the morning, reaching Pittsburg at 12 M. on the second 
day. From Pittsburg we may go by railroad to Cleveland, 
thence westward by different routes at our pleasure. 

But a journey southward would perhaps at this season be 
pleasanter than any other. We may go to Charleston, for 
instance, via Philadelphia, i Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Wilmington, N. C. 

To Caanteston.—Great Southern Line. Leave foot of 
Courtlandt-street, at 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. Distances and 
Fares : to Philadelphia, 87 miles, $3.00 ; to Baltimore, 183 
miles, $6.10 ; to Washington, 221 miles, $7.80 ; to Richmond, 
852 miles, $13.40 ; to Wilmington, N. C., 600 miles, $22.40 ; 
to Charleston (by steamer) 770 miles, $—. Through tickets 
from New York to Charleston, $20.00. From Charleston we 
may go to Savannah by daily steamers, and by railroad to 
Augusta, Ga., and various other points in the interior of the 
South ; also to Key West, Havana, and New Orleans. If we 
desire to go directly to Charleston, the pleasanter way is by 
the New York and Charleston Steamship Line. The ships of 
this line sail every Wednesday and Saturday, at 4P. M. 
from Pier No. 4, North River ; Fare, we believe, from $20 
to $25.00. 

These Notes of Travel must suffice for this time. Here- 
after we hope to give something more complete and satis- 
factory. 

Tae Crystat Patace.—The beautiful Engraving of the 
Crystal Palace which adorns this number, is an electrotype 
from a wood-cut, by A. H. Jocelyn, of 64 John-street, 
New York. This elegant art of electrotyping instead of 
stereotyping wood engravings, thereby giving a copper 
surface to print from, instead of a type-metal face, is one 
of the important improvements of art in this day of great 
improvements. By this means, an impression as sharp as 
from wood can be made, and the surface of the engraving 
possessing ten times more endurance than common metal, 
affords an economical feature in connection with illustrated 
works that justly commands the admiration of all publish- 
ers. Every newspaper in the land should treat its readers 
to an impression of the Crystal Palace from Mr. Jocelyn’s 
electrotype, as it costs but three dollars. 

PurenovoeicaL CLasses.—During the month of December 
we have had at our New York office a very interesting 
class for instruction in Practical Phrenology ; and the inter- 
est evinced, and the rapid progress made by the students, 
several of whom intend to enter the lecturing field, give 
indication that the march of Phrenology is onward, and 
we look for an abundant harvest from seed sown in such 
soil. At our Boston office, 142 Washington-street, we have 
had two excellent classes this season, and expect to con- 
tinue them through the winter. 

PurevoLocy iv Wesrerw Canapa.—W. M. Wilson begs to 
inform the Canadian readers of the Journal, that he is at 
present on a Prenological tour through the villages lying on 
the Yonge-street route. He purposes being in Toronto on 
or about New Year’s Day, when he will deliver a Course 
of Lectures on Phrenology, accompanied by suitable iilus- 
trations and demonstrations. 

For Civs Terms, and a more elaborate statement of the 
objects of this Journal, see PRrosrectvs on last page. 

Tre UNIVERSAL PHONOGRABER—Devoted to the Dissemination 
of Phonography and to Verbatim Reporting, with Practical 
Instruction to Learners, Printed in Phonography, Published 
Monthly, at Ove Dottar A YEAR, in advance. 

The expense of this new style of printing is so great that 
no di or ab can be made to clubs on the Phon- 
ographer. Single numbers may be had, by mail, at TWELVE 
cextseach. Address Fow.ers axp Weta, N. Y. 

Gotp DotLars.—Where small current bank-notes cannot 
be obtained, it will be found perfectly safe and convenient 
to inclose and remit, at single letter postage, Gold Dollars, 
or Quarter Eagles. These pieces should be secured to a thin 
card, slip of paper, or by a thread, before inclosing in the 
letter. This will prevent the piece from slipping out. 








Waewx Lance Amounts are to be remitted to the Publish- 
ers for Journals or Books, it should be sent in Drafts or 
Checks on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly en- 
dorsed, and made payable to Fowiers axp WELLS, or order. 

Our JouRNALs will be sent in clubs, to one or one hun- 


dred different post-offices in the United States, as may be 
desired. It will be all the same to the publishers. 









Speciry.—When our friends, co-workers, and agents send 
in their names, it will be well to specify, as follows : ‘‘ For 
Tus PaReNoLocicaL JourNAt,’’ as the W. C. JournaL, Tue 
SrupENT, and PHONOGRAPHER, are published at the same 
office. Hence the necessity of sPEciFYING. 

THE only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, is 
by subscribing for it at the beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. Back volumes cannot be sup- 
plied. 

For One Doutar A Year either of the following-named 
monthly Journals may be obtained of Fowers anp WELLS : 
New-York: 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL; a Repository of 
Sci » Li e and G | Intelligence, amply illustra- 
ted with Engravings. . 

Tae Warer-Cure JournaL and Herald of Reforms—De- 
voted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Tue Srupeyt, and Family Miscellany, designed for chil- 
dren and youth, parents and teach Iu d with 
Engravings. 

Tue UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER—Devoted to Phonography 
and Verbatim Reporting, with Practical Instruction to 
Learners. 
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PuRENoLoey : rms Urirry.—To .know ourselves is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, and there is no other means 
by which we can acquire this knowledge so well as by the 
aid of Phrenology. It teaches us for what occupation in 
life we are by nature best qualified, and in what pursuit we 
may be most successful. 

To Parents and Teachers it will unfold the true capacities 
and dispositions of their children and pupils, and thus en- 
able them the more successfully to govern and instruct them. 

Tt will enable the Physician to understand the causes of 
insanity, and greatly assist him in restoring his patient. 

It will aid Manufacturers in selecting Apprentices best 
adapted to particular occupations, Merch in selecting 
confidential clerks, Shipmasters in selecting crews, and, 
what is of still more importance, will guide us correctly in 
selecting Congenial Compani for Life, and enable us to 
adapt ourselves to each other, when a difference in dispo- 
sition exists. 

It is a powerful Lever of Self-Improvement in Moral and 
Intellectual advancement. 

Professional examinations, with written and verbal de- 
scriptions of character, given at the Phrenological Museums 
of Messrs. Fow.ers anp Weis. Charts will be given at all 
hours, when desired. Written descriptions of character, 
also, promptly prepared. Their offices are in Clinton Hall, 
131 Nassau street, New York, and 142 Washington street, 































































Houmay Presents.—We have before called attention to 
our erp , as peculiarly i 










PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL may be | into the hands 
with a perfect certainty of its leading 
upward to a life of , usefulness, 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. AmativenEss.—Conjugal love ; the attachment of the 
sexes to each other, adapted to the continuance of the race. 
Abuse : Licenti and ob ity. Deficiency : Want 
of affection towards the opposite sex. 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—Parental love ; fondness for 
pets, and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 
infantile condition. Abuse : Excessive indulgence ; idol- 
izing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency : ne- 
glect of the young. 

3. ADHESIVENESS.—Friendship ; love of company ; disposi- 
tion to associates, adapted to man’s requisition tor society 
and concert of action, Abuse : Excessive fondness for 
company. Deficiency : Neglect of friends and society ; 
the hermit disposition. 

4. InnaniTIvVENEss.—Love of home ; desire to live per- 
manently in one place, adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse : Prejudice against other countries. Deficiency : 
continual roaming. 

A. Union ror Lire.—Connubial Love ; desire to pair ; to 
unite for life ; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 
Abuse : Excessive tendency to attachment. Deficiency : 
Wandering of the connubial affection. 

5. Continvrry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 

eted. Abuse : Prolixity ; tediously dwelling ona subject. 

ficiency : Excessive fondness for variety ; ‘‘too many 
irons in the fire.”’ 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


E. Vrrativersss.—Love of life ; youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse : Extreme tenacity to life ; fear of 
death. Deficiency : Recklessness, and unnecessary expo- 
sure of life. 

6. ComnativENESs.—Self-defense ; resistance ; the ener- 
getic go-a-head disposition. Abuse : a quick, fiery, exci- 
table, fault-finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : 
Cowardice. 

7. Desrrucriveness.—Executiveness ; propelling power ; 
the exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, re- 
taliating, revengeiul disposition. Deficiency : Tameness ; 
inefficiency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite ; desire for nutrition ; en- 
joyment of food and drink. Abuse : Gluttony ; gormand- 
izing ; drunkenness. Deficiency : Want of appetite ; abste- 
miousness. 

9. ACQUISITIVENESS.—Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate property. Abuse : Avarice ; theft ; extreme sel- 
fishness. Deficiency: prodigality ; inability to appreciate the 
true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10. SecreTIvVENESS.—Policy ; management. Abuse : Cun- 
ning ; foxy ; to liedow ; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency ; 
Want of tact ; bluntness of expression. 

11. Cavriousness.—Prudence ; careful ; watchfulness ; 
reasonable solicitude. Abuse : fear, timidity, procrastina- 
tion. Deficiency : Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

12. APPROBATIVENESS.—Affability ; ambition ; desire to be 
elevated and promoted. Abuse : Vanity ; self-praise ; and 
extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency : Indifference to public 
opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 

13. Seur-EsteeM.—Dignity ; manliness ; love of liberty ; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse : Extreme pride ; 
arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficiency : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14. Finmvess.—Decision ; stability ; perseverance ; un- 
willingness to yield ; fortitude. Abuse : Obstinacy ; will- 
fulness ; mulishness. Deficiency : Fickle-mindedness. 














MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. ConscrentiovsNEss.—Justice ; Integrity ; sense of duty, 
and of moral obligation. Abuse : Scrupulousness ; self-con- 
demnation ; remorse ; unjust censure. Deficiency : No 
penitence for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Hors.—Expectation ; anticipation ; looking into the 
future with confidence of success. Abuse : Extravagant 
promises, and anticipations. Deficiency : Despondency ; 
gloom ; melancholy. 

17. Spmircaury.—Intuition ; perception of the spiritual ; 
wonder. Abuse : Belief in ghosts, witchcraft, and unrea- 
sonable isms. Deficiency : Lack of faith; incredulity ; 
skepticism. 

18. VewERration.—Reverence ; worship ; adoration ; re- 
os for antiquity. Abuse : Idolatry ; superstition ; wor- 
ship of idols. Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence. 

19. Bexevotence.—Kindness ; desire to do good ; sym- 
pathy ; philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse : Giving 
ulms to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathy. Deficiency : Extreme se! ; no regard for 
the distresses of others. 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20. ConsTRUCTIVENESS.—Mechanical ingenuity; ability 
to use tools ; construct and invent. Abuse : A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency: 
op Sth vee rstand machinery ; lack of 
bkill. 


21. Ipgatrry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful ; refine- 


ment ; ecstasy ; poetry. Abuse : A disgust even for the 
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common duties of life. Deficiency : Roughness ; want of 
taste or refinement. 

B. Susuiaatry.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent ; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls ; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse : Extravagant representations ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency : Views the terrific with- 
out pleasure or emotion. 

22. Imrration.—Power of imitating ; copying ; working 
after a pattern. Abuse : Mimicry ; servile imitation. De- 
ficiency : Inability to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 

23. MIRTHFULNESS.—Wit ; fun ; playfulness; ability to joke, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse : Ridicule and sport of 
the infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency : 
Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24. Inpivipvauity.—Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insati- 
able desire to know all about other people’s business ; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency : A want of practical 
knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objects. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all things ; it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances; when fully developed we seldom torget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency : A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
&c. ; not a good artist. 

26. Sizz.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; of 
measuring angles, &c. Deficiency : Unable to judge be- 
tween small and large. 

27. Weicut.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer ; also the 
ability to ‘carry a steady hand,’ and judge of perpen- 
diculars. Abuse : Excessive desire to climb trees, or go 
aloft unnecessarily. Deficiency : Inability to keep one’s 
balance ; liability to stumble. 

28. Cotor.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings ; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse : Extravagantly 
fond of colors ; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or 
their harmony. 

29. OrpeR.—Method ; system ; arr t; t 
and convenience. Abuse : More nice than wise ; spends 
too much time in fixing ; greatly annoyed by disorder ; 
oldmaidish. Defici : Slovenli ; carel about 
the arrangement of books, tools, papers, &c. ; seldom 
knows where to find anything. 

30, Catou.aTiox.—Ability to reckon figures in the head ; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts, and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to 
count everything. Deficiency: Inability to understand 
numerical relations. 

31. Locaurry.—Recollection of places ; the phi- 
cal faculty ; desire to travel and see the world. Thaee : 
A roving, unsettled disposition. Deficiency : Inability to 
remember places ; liability to get lost. 

32. Eventuauiry.—Memory of Events ; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking 











newspaper. 
of duties. 

33. Time.—Recollection of the lapse of time, day and 
date ; ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and 
the step in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in 
the head. Abuse: Dramming with the feet and fingers. 
Deficiency : Inability to remember the time when things 
transpired ; a poor memory of dates. 

84. Tung.—Love of music and oo of harmony ; 
giving a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continu 
singing, humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. 
Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. LancuaGE.—Ability to express our ideas verbally, 
and use such words as will best express our meaning ; 
memory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. De 
ficiency. Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate lan- 
guage. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 


36. CavsaLity.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles ; the why and wherefore faculty ; originality. 
Abuse : too much theory, without bringing the mind to a 
Een bearing : such a mind may become a philosopher, 

it is not practical. 

37. Comparison.—Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify, 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles ; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw cor- 
rect inferences, &c. Abuse : Excessive criticism. Defi- 
ciency : To be unable to perceive the relation of one thing 
or subject to another. 

C. Human Narure.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse : Unjust suspicion : a disposition to treat all stran- 
gers as rogues. Deficiency: Misplaces confidence ; is 
easily deceived. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address ; pleasantness ; insinua- 
tion ; the faculty of saying even disagreeable things plea- 
santly. Abuse : Affectation. Deficiency : Inability to make 
one’s self agreeable. 


Abuse : Constant story-telling, to the neglect 


TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows :— 

1. Tae ViraL TEMPERAMENT, or the nourishing apparatus, 
embracing those internal organs contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies expended by every 
action of the brain, nerves, or muscles. This tempera- 
ment is analogous to the Sanguine and Lymphatic tempera- 
ments. 

Il. Tae Motive Apparatvs, or the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, &c., which gives physical stre and bodily mo- 
tion, and constitutes the frame-work of the body. is is 
analogous to the Bilious temperament. 

Til. Tae Mental APPARATUS, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of 
which ee eee mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. 
(For a full description of these temperaments, and their 
effects on mind and character, see ‘‘ Phrenology, Proved, 
Illustrated, and Applied.’’) 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Purevotocy, the science of Mixp, includes in its wide 
domain a knowledge of all the freulties, passions, and 
powers of the HUMAN soUL; all the bodily organism over 
which the soul presides, with its and functi : 
and ali the realm of nature to which man is related, and 
with which he should live in harmony. * It includes a know- 
ledge of man and his relations to God, and to the universe. 
It is thus a central and comprehensive science, beginning 
with the ConstrruTion OF MAN, and ending with all ‘his pos- 
sible relations, SPIRITUAL and MATERIAL. It is thus that sELr- 
KNOWLEDGE is the basis of all knowledge. 





Tue Purenovocrcat Journal, therefore, has a sphere that 
is universal. Al! philosophy, all science, all art, all the de- 
tails of practical life, are legitimate subjects of discussion in 
its columns. From this vast field we aim to select the most 
important, useful, and interesting matters. 


: , “ 
Purevo.ocy, the science which unfolds to man the laws 


of his own Passional, Moral, and Intellectual Being, will 
still command our first attention ; all other subjects being, 
in fact, but applications and illustrations of the principles 
of this science. We shall illustrate the varieties of cerebral 
development by spirited and truthful engravings of striking 
specimehs of Human Nature, in its highest and lowest, its 
harmonious and discordant, its symmetrical and grotesque 
developments. 
a 

Epvucation, or the best methods of developing, harmoniz- 
ing, strengthening, and training the mental and moral! fac- 
ulties, not only in youth, bat in maturity, and at home as 
well as at school, will claim at our hands the space its im- 
portance merits. 


PuysioLoey, or the science of the Laws or Lirs, as it de- 
fines the relations and harmonies which should exist be- 
tween the mind and the instrument of its various manifes- 
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tations in the bodily organism, will be explained and illus- 
trated in such a manner as to enable the reader to observe 
the conditions of Health, and to avoid the causes of Disease. 
Thus securing a long, vigorous, and happy life to himself 
and his posterity. 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL, vague as it now 
is in its terms, uncertain in its facts, and indefinite in its 
conclusions, must still be to every inquiring mind a sub- 
ject of intense interest. This subject will be carefully ex- 
amined. 


Youne Men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage 
them i i vere, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for and in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 





AGricvtturg, the primitive, most heathful, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive attention, and make 
the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed 
to all who have a fruit-tree or a garden. 


MecuanicaL.—As at least one-half the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constractive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with engravings. 


Tue Narvrat Scrences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, Ag- 
riculture, and General Intelligence, will constitute- an es- 
sential feature for 1853. 


Tae Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instractive and valuable companion. 





Feu Ehiterial Notices of the Journal, 


‘Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL’’ and ‘‘ Warer-Core Jour- 
NAL,’’ for Dec., close the current volumes with numbers of 
superior excellence. We notice by the Prospectus for 1853, 
that ample arrangements have been made for the increased 
value and interest of these periodicals for the ensuing year. 
Judging from their past character, we have not the shadow 
of a doubt of their continued and extensive popularity. 
They are utterlf free from ‘‘ old fogyism.”” They are always 
fresh—without pedantry—talking ‘‘ right straight out’’ to 
the people—explaining the laws of life in a common-sense 
style. One need not believe either in Phrenology or the 
Water-Cure, in order to profit by the plain home-truth 
which they present, letting alone those systems. We are 
no partizans of either, but we are bound to say, that the 
present journals devoted to their exposition, are models of 
popular instruction, and well suited to do good to the 
* world in general.’’—New York Tribune. 


We know of no work published, that has done or is do- 
ing more to elevate and improve mankind than this Jour- 
nal. It is worth many times its value to every family, stu- 
dent, teacher, or professional man, and contains volumes 
of truths, new, useful, and Goveting. Shs American Citizen. 


We doubt if there is another work of equal value pub- 
lished anywhere for the prive— —Portland Transcript. 


Tue Phrenological Journal is is one of the best Scientific 
Perodicals in the country.—Boston Morning News. 

Tus excellent Journal is doing more to benefit mankind 
than all the gold diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
one Dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in any 

Commercial. 


family. 





Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!’ To do 
this, send for the Phrenological Journal, and read it. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—New 
Bra. 

Wrrn admirable ability, the illustration and defense of 
Phrenologica! principles is carried on through this Journal. 
—Canada Watchman. 

— « 

Tas Journal is calculated to confer a vast amount of 
benefit upon the world. Let it be read and circulated.— 
Amherst, Mass., Express. 


Tug Journal, in point of app , isat iful speci- 
men of mechanical taste, and its reading matter, for ability 
and interest, is not excelled by any other monthly serial 
that is published.—Troy Family Journal. 


Tas deservedly popular, highly interesting, monthly 
Journal, commences a new volume in January, and a dol- 
lar cannot be better laid out for the mental improvement 
of all, during the long winter evening, than by subscribing 
for it —Ohio Free Democrat. 








To Frexps axp Co-Worxers.—Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, and in the advancement of 
science, is earnestly invited to aid in the circulation of Tax 
AmeEnricay Parevo.ocica, JourxaL for 1853. In no other 
way can so much good be done, at so small a cost. Who 
will aid us? 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Morey on all specie-paying banks will be received at 
par in payment for the Journal. 

Sgvera bank-notes or post-office stamps may be inclosed 
in a letter, without increasing the postage. 

Tas Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired ; as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends in 
other places. 

Lerrers addressed to the Publishers should be plainly 
written, containing the name of the Post-Orrice, County, 
and Stare. Postmasters are invited to act as agents. 

Tas only way to secure a complete file of this Journal, 
is by subscribing for it atthe beginning of the volume. The 
Journal is not stereotyped. 

CLUBS may now be formed in every neighborhood through- 
out our country, and be forwarded at once to the publishers, 
for the new voiume to be commenced on the first of Janu- 
ary, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE. 

Ow THe Same Terws.—It will be the same to the Publishers 
if TWENTY Corpims of EITHER or BOTH the Phrenological Jour- 
nal or Water-Cure Journal are taken in one club. 

Sreciat Norice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid, and directed 
to Fowers axp Wes, 131 Nassau street, New York. 














